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ABSTRACT 

This guide is a generalized planning model for 
administrators and mid-management personnel who are trying to develop 
and maintain effective correctional systems, and to ensure equity for 
women and minorities employed in the:;?e systems. It contains 
directions for developing - systematic, proactive equity plans for 
implementation by correctional agencies. The aeneralized planning 
model gives step-by-step instructions and general guidelines to be 
followed in producing correctional agency or institution plans which 
comply with legislative mandates and inplement agency or institution 
goals for affirmative action and equal employment opportunity. 
Following a section of directions for users, the planning model 
consists of the three chapters in the guide and a flowchart. Since 
there are three major parts which should be included in an agency 
plan, the three chapters describe briefly the three components, and 
give directions fcr writing each section in ai agency plan. Chapter 1 
tells how an agency develops a rationale for equity; Chapter 2 
explains how an agency assesses needs fr^r equity: and Chapter 3 
describes how an agency sets goals and implements activities. The 
flowchart model, which is a graphic representation of the functions 
involved in planning, shows the three major functions described in 
the three chapters, and ali^o shows the elements which make up each 
function. Appendixes contain a description of the development of the 
generalized planning model: sample forms for use in making equity 
plans: and a bibliography^ (KC) 
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Preface 



Unless the key decision makers come to feel 

a need Tor systematic and sustained planning 

and are known to be committed to it, nothing 

much will happen. ^ * , 

R. L. Ackoff 

This is a generalized planning model for administrators and mid- 
management personnel who seek to develop and maintain effective cor- 
rectional systems, and to ensure equity for women and minorities 
employed in these systems. The planning model is a response to requests 
from administrators and executive personnel in correctional agencies and 
institutions for assistance in designing and delivering programs and 
services to comply with legislative mandates for affirmative action and 
equal employment opportunity. 

The primary thesis of this planning model is that management will 
be successful in providing equity for the personnel employed in correc- 
tional agencies and institutions, to the extent that managment system- 
atically plans for equity and implements the plans which are developed. 
Management must develop plans- which address the special needs, interests 
and concerns of women and minorities entering careers in corrections 
while at the same time attending to the needs, interests, and concerns 
of those already employed in the system. 

Benefits,, rights, responsibilities, and career growth possibilities 
which are equitable for those employed in correctional agencies must be 
provided. Policies which support the concept of equity and organiza- 
tional structures which reicforce and contribute to equity are esseatial. 
Recruitment, selection and staff development which promote equity for 
women and minorities must be provided. 



This is not a book for light reading. It is not an affirmative 
action plan. This is not a brief for litigation. This is not a descrip- 
tive discourse. It is not a training device. 

This is^ a guidebook. It is a guide to direct the process of devel- 
oping plans to provide equity in correctional agencies and insti tutions . 
It contains directions for developing systematic, proactive equlTy plans 
for implementation by correctional agencies. This generalized planning 
model gives step-by-step instructions and general guidelines to be fol- 
lowed in producing correctional agency or institution plans which comply 
with legislative mandates and implement agency or institution goals for 
affirmative action and equal employment opportunity. 

A generalized planning model is like a travel guidebook. A tourist 
guidebook can be used over and over, with different sections being used 
at different times. A generalized planning model can be used over and 
over to produce a number of equity plans for a particular agency or insti 
tution. Just as the travel guidebook can be used by an infinite number 
of travelers, resulting in an infinite number of different itineraries. 
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so the genaralized planning model can be used by an Infinite number of 
administrators or planning teams to produce an infinite number of differ- 
ent equity plans. Each itinerary that results from uso of a travel guide- 
book is tailored to the needs of the particular traveler or group of 
travelers. Each plan produced from using a generalized planning model 
is tailored to the needs of the particular agency or institution and the 
personnel in that system. 

The directions for users follow. A description of the development of 
the generalized planning model is given in Appendix A. Appendices B and C 
present sample forms for use in making equity plans. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USERS 



The effectiveness of this generalized planning model depends in 
large measure on how familiar users are with the format and special 
symbology used in the model, how well they understand the procedure for 
using the model as a guidebook, and how aware they are of the special- 
ized training program that is offered to enhance the planning model. 



Format and Special Symbology 

It is recommended that before using this generalized planning model 
the user become familiar with the organization of the model, under- 
stand the coding system, and be familiar with the symbols employed in 
both narrative and flowchart. 



Organization of the Model 

Til s model is designed to provide a guide for systematic planning in 
correctional settings. The primary purpose of the model is to provide a 
guide for developing management plans to achieve equity in corrections 
agencies . 

The planning model consists of the three chapters in the book and a 
flowchart, which is the separate insert in the back of the book. The 
book also includes Appendices. There are three major parts which should 
be included in an agency plan to achieve equity. The three chapters in 
the book briefly describe the three components, and give directions for 
writing each section in an agency plan. 



Chapter I tells how an agency develops a rationale for equity 

Chapter II tells how an agency assesses needs for equity 

Chapter III tells how an agency sets goals and implements activities 



Validity of the important points, major concepts, and statistical 
data presented in the planning model has been established insofar as 
possible by documenting the sources of the information presented. The 
source citations give the name of the author and date of publication 
in parentheses, following the statement in the text. The full 
reference can be found in the Bibliography by looking for the name 
of the author and the date of the publication. For example, on 
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page iii, reference is made to a quotation by Russell L. Ackoff in 
which he emphasizes the need for systematic planning. This is shown by 
the reference (R. L, Ackoff). The publication in which the full text 
of the statement can be found is listed in the Bibliography. 

The flowchart model, which is a graphic representation of the func- 
tions involved in planning, shows the three major functions described in 
Chapters I through III, and also shows the elements which make up each 
function. 

In Appendix C ?=;ample forms for use in analyzing the real-life set- 
ting can be found. In Appendix B sample forms for projecting an ideal 
for that setting can be found. A Bibliography is included as Appendix 
D. The Bibliography is not intended to be all-inclusive, but, rather, 
to provide a relatively comprehensive list of references to sources 
which give additional information and provide more extensive coverage 
of the tuples included in the three chapters of the planning model. 



Coding System 

The relationship between the flowchart in the back of the book and 
the narrative specifications for the various functions in the model can 
be followed easily by referring to the point numeric codes which are 
shown in both the flowchart and the narrative. The point numeric codes 
are the identifying numbers for the functions in the model. These num- 
bers identify each of the chapters, and sections within the chapters in 
the book, and also identify the same functions on the flowchart. In the 
coding system, each major function, that is, each chapter, is identified 
by a zero code, (1.0), (2.0), (3.0). The elements which make up each 
major function are identified by numeric codes, each element in a func- 
tion having the same initial number as the function of which it is a 
part. For example, the first major function in planning is to STATE 
RATIONALE (1.0). In stating the rationale for achieving equity, two 
activities must take place: JUSTIFY NEED FOR PLANNING, and STATE BASIC 
ASSUMPTIONS. These are identified by the numeric codes, (1.1) and 
(1.2) respectively, indicating that they are the two parts of the func- 
tion coded (1.0). Whenever there are further activities required to 
carry out a subfunction, these, too, are identified by point numeric 
codes, using the same procedure. In justifying the need for planning, 
two activities are carried out: DESCRIBE SITUATION and STATE PROBLEM- 
These are identified by codes (1.1.1) and (1.1.2) respectively, indicate- 
(1^1)^^^ ^^^y nial^e up the two parts of justifying the need '"'r planning 

The coding system provides a simple procedure for outlining the 
total structure and identifying the components, "^or example. 
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(1.0) STATE RATIONALE 



(1.1) JUSTIFY NEED FOR PLANNING 

(1.1.1) DESCRIBE SITUATION 

(1.1.1.1) DESCRIBE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 

(1.1.1.2) DESCRIBE CURRENT SITUATION 

(1.1.2) STATE PROBLEM 

(1.2) STATE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Symbols 

Each function or subfunction is identified by a descriptor of five 
words or less and a point numeric code. The descriptor is selected to 
explain as succinctly as possible the meaning of the function. The 
descriptor is given in the narrative and on the flowchart. These de- 
scrip tors are always shown in capital letters, such as STATE RATIONALE 
(1.0), and the point numeric code which identifies the particular func- 
tion follows the descriptor in the narrative. In the flowchart model 
each function is presented in a function block, which is rectangular in 
shape. The point numeric code is placed in the lower right hand corner 
of the box. A description of five words or less in capital letters is 
placed in the center of a block which has no smaller blocks inside it. 



STATE RATIONALE 



In the delivery system model, many of the functions will have to be 
broken down into smaller steps than is the case with the generalized 
model. The layout of the flowchart model is the designer's choice The 
aim is to present the picture of the total system In as clear a manner as 
possible, so that someone looking at the flowchart can see in a single 
glance the relationships involved in the elements which must be part of 
the total system. 

Special symbols are used to express these relationships in the flow- 
chart model. Signal paths which go from one function block to other 
function blocks are used to convey the idea that actions, information, or 
objects are sent along the path in the direction of the arrow: 









1.1 


► 


1.2 
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Each signal path has one arrowhead. When any function influences a preced- 
ing function, or when actions, information, or objects are sent back to a 
function, the feedback symbol is used. This is shown by the symbol (f) 
placed on the signal path which connects the two related functions. An 
example of this is shown on the flowchart model in the signal path from 
SYNTHESIZE OBJECTIVES/ACTIVITIES/TIME FR.VME (3.5) to DETERMINE/PRTORTIZE 
NEEDS (2.3): 



DETERMINE/PRIORITIZE 
NEEDS 



2.3 



SYNTHESIZE OBJECTIVES/ 
ACTIVITIES/TIME FRA^IE 

3.5 



Sometimes it is necessary to send information, actions, or objects 
from one function or element to a succeeding one, bypassing one or more 
other functions along the way. This sending forward of information for 
subsequent use is called feedforward, and is shown by the symbol (fF) 
which is the double F enclosed in a circle, and placed on the signal^ 
path. Feedforward must bypass a major function: 






Procedures for Using the Generalized Planning Model 

The generalized planning model contains directions for designing 
equity plans for specific correctional settings. In order to design the 
equity plan, a narrative and flowchart must be completed. The narrative in 
the equity plan must contain the three major parts included in the gen- 
eralized planning model. However, the content will be specific to the 
setting, and the extensiveness with which each section is treated will 
depend on the particular corrections situation. It is necessary to 
include the three major parts in each plan: the rationale for the plan 
in the designated setting, the assessed needs for eauity in the partic- 
ular setting, and the goals to be achieved and means for doing so. Within 
each section the planners can decide what to include. 



In the generalized model each section has three distinct components: 
(1) definitions of terms, (2) brief discussion of the importance of the 
function in the particular corrections setting, and (3) an operational 
description of how the function is to be implemented in the designated 
setting. For example, for the function concerned with stating objectives 
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in an equity plan, the objectives stated will be those the planners have 
decided must be achieved to provide equi^-y in that particular setting. 

The equity plan will tell what will be done to achieve equity, how 
it will be done, who will be responsible, and when the activities will 
take place. The plan which is designed should be a blueprint for action. 

The flowchart model which will be drawn to accompany the narrative 

for the delivery system model will use the same system of point numeric 

coding and descriptors. The flowchart model will depict the entire 
equity plan in one graphic model. 



Specialized Training to Increase the Use fulness of this Model 



This generalized planning model has been designed for use by either 
individuals or teams of individuals for planning and implementing equity 
in correctional settings. In order to maximize the potential usefulness 
of the generalized planning model, training must be provided to the users. 
Regularly scheduled five-day and ten-day seminars are given annually in 
centrally located conference centers throughout the United States as a 
part of the Planning, Implementation, and Evaluation in Corrections Pro- 
gram of the College of Criminal Justice, University of South Carolina. 
In addition, workshops are conducted on request for individuals from the 
same or related institutions or agencies in a local area. These workshops, 
usually from two to five days, are tailored especially to meet the needs 
of the participants. The seminars and workshops provide training in the 
basic concepts and skills required for effectively using the systems 
approach to plan, implement, and evaluate systems for corrections. The 
seminars provide supervision and guidance to participants in designing 
plans for delivery systems for their particular correctional institutions 
or agencies. 

Information concerning training and technical assistance may be 
obtained on request from Dr. T. A. Ryan, College of Criminal Justice, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208, telephone 
(803) 777-6504. 
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STATE RATIONALE (1.0) 



Introduction 

Coimunication difficulties abound when role stereotypes 

interfere with openness However, it should be 

noted that the process of working through stereotypes 
i^ the rehabilitative proce5?s, and personnel who are 
not clearly aware of their Import need support in the 
patience-consuming task of relating beyond stereotypes. 

C. L. Cooper 

The purpose of this chapter is to give directions for the develop- 
ment of a rationale for a correctional agency or institution equity plan. 

In the equity plan, the introduction to Chapter I should tell 
what will be included in the chapter. The introduction should end 
with a statement that justification for the plan will be given in two 
sections: description of the situation and statement of the problem. 



JUSTIFY NEED FOR PLANNING (1>1) 

The first step in making an equity plan is to justify the need for 
the plan. A rationale consists of a justification for the plan and sets 
forth the basic assumptions underlying the plan. 

A justification is a statement of the reason for doing something. 
The justification is important because it documents the value of the 
plan and gives it credibility. 

In the equity plan, the section JUSTIFY NEED FOR PLANNING (1.1) is 
written by identifying the agency or institution in which the plan is to 
be implemented, describing the geographic location and stating the gen- 
eral scope of the plan. This section also includes a description of 
conditions under which the plan was developed, when and where the plan 
was written and who participated in developing the plan. 

DESCRIBE SITUATION (1.1.1) 

A situation is a condition comprised of a number of related elements 
concerned with a particular issue, topic, or question. 

It is important to describe the situation, past and present, with 
regard to equity, as this establishes a basis for devising strategies 
which are relevant for the agency. 
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In the equity plan, DESCRIBE SITUATION (1.1.1) is written hy stating 
that the situation with regard to equity will be presented in terms of 
historical perspectives (1.1.1.1) and current conditions (1.1,1.2). 



DESCRIBE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS (1.1.1.1) . Historical antecedents 
refer to conditions in the past which relate to the present situation 
regarding equicy in the particular agency or institution. 

A description of historical antecedents for conditions of equity 
in a particular agency or institution is important. This description 
makes it easier to understand how current practices came about and pro- 
vides some idea of the extent to which present practices are either 
deeply rooted and firmly set or transitory and susceptible to change. 

In the equity plan the section DESCRIBE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 

(1.1.1.1) is written by describing the history of the agency as it per- 
tains to the issue of equity for women and minorities . Included In 
this section should be general descriptive information related to 
equity for women and minorities in the agency or institution. 

DESCRIBE CURRENT SITUATION (1.1.1.2). The current situation is a 
description of existing agency or institutional policies and practices 
with relation to equity. 

A clear description of the existing situation is important, as it 

identifies the arena in which the equity plan will be implemented and 

in general, identifies factors which are contributing to the current 
equity problem. 

In the equity plan, the section DESCRIBE CURRENT SITUATION 

(1.1.1.2) should include a general description of the present practices 
and policies related to equity. This section does not include detailed 
statistical data, but, rather, presents a general descriptive state- 
ment of the conditions , 



STATE PROBLEM ( 1 . 1 .2 ) 

A problem is a condition of disequilibrium brought about by ele- 
ments in the situation that are missing or inappropriate, factors that 
are unknown,, or questions that are unanswered- 

It is important to state the problem as it concerns the question 
of equity in the agency or institution, as this largely establishes a 
target on which the agency's equity plan should focus. 

In the equity plan, the section STATE PROBLEM (1.1.2) is written 
by describing in general terms the existing problem with regard to 
equity for women and minorities in the agency or institution . A prob- 
lem statement is brief and usually sets forth the need to find out how 
to do something. For example, a problem statement might be something 
like the following: 



The problem for the State Corrections Department, therefore, 
is to find out how to respond to state and federal legislation 
mandating affirmative action and equal employment opportunity 
and still have an effective operation in the face of inequitable 
personnel policies and practices , and an environment which 
generally reflects deep-seated attitudes and values favoring 
male domination . 



STATE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS (1.2) 

An assumption is defined as an underlying belief or principle. 

It is important for a management plan to state the underlying prin- 
ciples to be implemented in the plan. In developing an equity plan it 
is important to state tlie basic assumptions which relate to the correc- 
tions process, management responsibilities, and women as a part of the 
labor force. 

Examples of assumptions wh-^^ -^^ :..lght be made are as follows: 

1. Corrections is still a male-dominated field (Rasche, 1976; 
Arditi et al., 1973; LEAA Task Force on Women Report, 1975). 

2. Many correctional facilities exist which were not designed to 
accommodate female employees (Arditi et al . , 1973). 

3. Corrections personnel tend to dramatize the potential hazards 
of certain job positions in corrections, thereby discouraging recruit- 
ment of women (Rasche, 1976; LEAA Task Force Report on Women, 1975; 
Schoonmaker & Brooks, 1975). 

4. Attitudes of corrections personnel generally are seen as biased 
when it comes to the ability of women to fully function as employees 
(Rasche, 1976; LEAA Task Force Report on Women, 1975; Price, 1977), 

5. There is a need for an increased number of correctional staff in 
the nation's correctional systems (Leeke, 1977; Wilson, 1977). 

6. Corrections must make optimum use of all staff resources 
(Rasche, 1976; National Advisory Commission, 1973; Working, for the 
Bureau of Prisons, 1977) . 

7. There is a lack of female role models in corrections, especially 
at the management and mid-management levels (Rasche, 1976; Arditi et al . , 
1973; LEAA Task Force Report on Women, 1975; United States Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, 1977). 

8. The ratio between management versus non-management personnel is 
less among female corrections employees than male employees (Monday 
Morning Highlights, 1977; United States Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 1977). 



9. Corrections should develop policies and implement procedures to 
systematically recruit, select, train, and promote women for all levels 
of positions (National Advisory Commission, 1973). 

10. Corrections should develop a bona fide occupational classifi- 
cation system which provides equal pay for the same positions (Waldron, 
1977; United States Equal Employment Opportunity Cotrar. ..bo ion , 1977). 

11. Management should ensure that liaison is male between the cor- 
rectional agency or institution and community educational agencies and 
institutions to input the training needs of the correctional system and 
to enhance the educational development of women (LEAA Task Force Report 
on Women, 1975) • 

12. Management should ensure that liaison is made between the cor- 
rectional agency and community educational agencies to maintain a 
recruitment resource which provides employees with pre-service training 
tailored to the needs of the correctional agency (National Advisory 
Commission, 1973). 

13. Management should ensure that liaison is made with local 
employment bureaus in the community to maintain a recruitment source 
and input the prerequisite requirements of the correctional agency to 
the employment bureaus (National Advisory Commission, 1973) . 

14. Management must establish liaison with legislative bodies in 
the community to gain support for needed changes in ordinances and laws 
whiuh facilit^ite providing equitable opportunities for employment (LEAA 
Task Force Report on Women, 1975). 

15. Management must establish liaison with legislative bodies in 
the community to provide legislators with insight into the problems and 
needs of correctional employees. 

16. Management must establish liaison with all community funding 
sources to ensure that budgetary resources are adequate. All avenues 
of funding must be actively and aggressively pursued for supporting 
active, comprehensive programs for all staff (National Advisory Commis- 
sion, 1973) . 

17. Management must establish liaison with the various human 
resource agencies in the community to ensure provision of needed serv- 
ices which may otherwise be unavailable to employees. Through manage- 
ment's assistance in the procurement of services such as child care 

or home nursing, more opportunities for employment are opened both in 
the community and in the correctional agency. Other human resource 
serv^ices, such as counseling and crisis intervention services, can 
assist in the development and personal growth of correctional employees 
(Ryan, 1977). 

18. Every individual has the right to and potential for a sense 
of individual accomplishment and pride (Ryan, 1977; McGeorge and Wolfe, 
1976) . 



19. Every woman has the right to acceptance and support for what 
she is capable of becoming (McGeorge and Wolfe, 1976; Rasche, 1976; 
Ryan, 1972). 

20. It is essential for women to develop positive attitudes con- 
cerning work and self to enjoy a successful life career (Erickson, 1977; 
Ryan, 1971, 1976). 

21. Given the opportunity, many women have shown t^at they can 
meet greater job responsibilities upon demand (LEAA Task Force Report on 
Women, 1975). 

22. Every individual', should have the opportunity to gain special- 
ized knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to function effectively 
as a producer and consumer (Ryan, 1977) . 

23. The uniqueness of the individual overrides generalization of 
sex-role stereotyping (Rasche, 1976; Erickson, 1974, 1975, 1977; 
Kohlberg and Turiel, 1974; Ryan, 1971, 1972, 1976; Harris and Lucas, 
1976) . 

24. All staff members must have the chance to develop job skills 
and work habits supportive of the goals of the correctional organization 
(Ryan, 1977). 

25. Women* s interest in corrections is higher than ever but their 
advancement is hampered by lack of training, job experience, traditional 
male bias, lack of role models, and limited promotional opportunities 
(Rasche, 1976; Arditi et al . , 1973; LEAA Task Force Report on Women, 
1975) . 

In the equity plan the section STATE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS (1.2) is a 
brief introduction to the statement of assumptions. It is written by 
defining what is meant by assumption^ establishing tha importance of 
assumptions in the equity plan, and telling the general areas in which 
assumptions will be made. Each area should be treated as a separate sec- 
tion of the statement of assumptions (1.2). If assumptions are made 
under two general headings, these should be presented as (1.2.1) and 
(1,2.2). It is important, whenever possible, to document the assump- 
tions. An assumption which has some backing in the literature , or is 
based on research, demonstration, or authority, is stronger than one 
which is one person's belief. 



Conclusion 



This chapter is devoted to establishing a rationale for planning. 
The rationale is established by stating the justification for developing 
the equity plan and by stating basic assumptions. The rationale provides 
the philosophy for the equity plan, and this, in turn, is used in the 
further development of the plan. The next step is to assess needs for 
equity. 

In the equity model, the conclusion is written by briefly summariz- 
ing the content of the first chapter and relating it to the succeeding 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 



ASSESS NEEDS (2.0) 



Introduction 



The human question is not how many 
can survive within the system, 
but what kind of existence is possible 
for those who do survive. 

Frank Herbert 

The purpose of this chapter is to give directions for making a sys- 
tematic assessment of needs for equity in the agency or institution 
where the plan is to be implemented. 

Needs are defined as discrepancies or disparities between the real 
and the ideal. A needs assessment for equity is made by projecting an 
ideal for an agency or institution with regard to equity, describing what 
is the existing real-life situation, and then determining the discrepan- 
cies between real and ideal. It is essential that tha same topics be 
considered in both the ideal projection and real-life analysis to be able 
to make comparisons. 

Ryan et al . (1975) pointed out the importance of making a needs 
assessment in ■ systematic planning: 

The assessment of needs may reveal weaknesses to cause em- 
barrassment, but when a sincere desire to improve the system 
exists, the long range gains will far outweigh a temporary 
discomfort to individuals or departments, (p. 53) 

The assessment of needs for affirmative action and equal employment 
opportunity in a correctional setting will help forestall development of 
unneeded programs, and prevent wasteful expenditures of resources in the 
satisfaction of legislative and bureaucratic mandates. Kaufman (1972) 
suggested that needs assessments be validated continuously to ensure 
that the needs or discrepancies between the ideal and real are reflected 
in goals and subgoals. 

Neilson (1975) pointed out that in making the needs assessment, it 
must be kept in mind that this is not a casual identification process. 
The needs assessment should provide the basis for improving the system. 
It should not result in wasted energies devoted to worrying about what 
caused the deficiencies. The needs assessment ±3 one of the most val- 
uable tools for systematic planning. 

The assessment of needs reflects the thinking of individuals in- 
volved in the system, and derives from a carefully planned collection 
of relevant data. Assessed needs for equity in an agency or institution 
reflect what must be accomplished to implement affirmative action and 



equal employment opportunity programs. Needs reflect inadequacies 
related to legal, social, and practical issues in development and imple- 
mentation of affirmative action and equal employment opportunity in 
correctional settings. The needs assessment reveals problems related 
to the applicability of federal, state, and local affirmative action 
and equal employment opportunity laws. The assessed needs constitute 
the criteria against which evaluation can be made on existing affirma- 
tive action and equal employment opportunity plans. 

In the agency equity plan the introduction to Chapter II is written 
by defining what is meant by needs assessment, establishing the impor- 
tance of making a needs assessment, and, finally, stating that the 
needs assessment will include a projection of the ideal (2.1), an 
analysis of the real-life situation (2.2) and a list of discrepancies 
between ideal and real (2.3). 



PROJECT IDEAL SYSTEM (2.1) 

An ideal projection is a statement of what an aj^ency would like to 
achieve and the way in which the organization would like to be operating 
at a future date. Ideal projections usually are made in terms or one, 
two, three, and five years. 

It is important to project an ideal because it is in this ideal 
projection that major goals are established for the agency. The ideal 
projection establishes targets to aim for and provides a standard for 
measuring progress. 

In the agency equity plan, the section PROJECT IDEAL SYSTEM (2.1) 
is written by defining what is meant by ideal projection, telling why • 
projecting an ideal was considered important for the agency, describing 
how the projection was made, and, finally, stating that the projection 
includes a description of the ideal workforce (2.1.1); ideal recruit- 
went and selection practices (2.1.2); ideal personnel policies and pro- 
cedures (2.1.3); ideal organizational structure (2.1.4); and ideal 
staff development program (2.1.5). Forms for projecting the ideal are 
in Appendix B. 



PROJECT IDEAL WORKFORCE (2.1.1) 

This description of the ideal workforce provides a comprehensive 
summary of what would constitute an ideal personnel complement for the 
agency, including breakdown by racial minorities and sex of workers for 
each job category within the organization. The projection is set 
against a time frame with one-year, three-year, and five-year target 
dates. The description indicates where the employees of the organiza- 
tion are positioned m the workforce structure of the agency. 

Projecting the ideal workforce structure is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the agency equity plan. It is, in fact, this work force 
projection which sets the personnel goals to be met generally over a 
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five-year time frame, with intermediate goals for one and three years. 
The projection of the workforce is accomplished as the first step in mak- 
ing the ideal projection, since the recruitment and selection practices, 
the personnel policies, and the organizational structure all will be 
influenced by the nature of the projection made for the workforce. 

In developing the projection of the ideal workforce for a correc- 
tions agency or institution, it is important to establish hiring goals, 
as well as goals for the composition of the total workforce of the agency. 
This is done within a time frame by occupational category. Goals are not 
quotas. There are important differences between quotas and goals (South 
Carolina Human Affairs Commission, 1975) : 

Quotas are established by outside authorities; goals are set by the 
employer. 

Quotas are rigid, inflexible numerical ratios or constants; goals 
are flexible ratios or constants. 

Quotas are derived from demographic statistics; goals are derived 
from analysis of manpower availability and competencies. 
Quotas are irreversible and must be met; goals can be changed and, 
in fact, may not be met. 

Establishing the projection of the ideal workforce consists of set- 
ting numerical goals for hiring women and racial minorities and relating 
these goals to target dates. The goals should be projected by job cate- 
gory and should take into account what constitutes an ideal workforce 
structure for the agency or institution. This projection will involve 
value judgments on the part of those making the projection. Therefore, 
it is essential to implement a team effort. In making the projection, 
the team should consider availability of qualified individuals for the 
various occupational categories in the agency or institution. This means 
considering the geographic area from which applicants could be drawn. 
Availability data can be established by working closely with professional 
organizations, labor unions, and government agencies. The ideal projec- 
tion must take into account the anticipated rate of attrition for each 
job category; this demands an analysis of past turnover rates. It also 
is important to consider projected expansion within an organization. For 
example, if a corrections facility is anticipating an increase in popula- 
tion by 50% in the next five years, it is safe to project a corresponding 
increase in staff. The ideal workforce projection must be made by job 
category, against the time frame. Dealing only with total employment 
statistics is a deceiving and misleading exercise. 

In the agency equity plan the section PROJECT IDEAL WORKFORCE 
(2.1.1) is written by describing the workforce for the agency at one-, 
three- f and five-year target dates in the future. The projection should 
be presented by job category, and should include breakdown by sex and 
ethnic background, as well as other characteristics which the agency con- 
siders relevant . At a mindmum, the following should be included in de- 
scribing the ideal workforce as it is projected for the future: 

1. Age (range, average number and percent in various age brackets) 

2. Sex (number and percent of male and female) 



3. Ethnic background (number and percent by different backgrounds) 

4. Marital status (number and percent married and single) 

5. Job classification (number and percent in different major clas- 
sifications by sex and race) 

6. Salary (number and percent at different levels by sex and race) 

7. Educational achievement (mumber and percent at different levels 
by sex and race) 

5. Length of service (number and percent at different stages by 
sex and race) 



PROJECT IDEAL RECRUITMENT/ SELECTION PRACTICES (2,1,2) 

Ryan (1977) defined recruitment as the location of individuals with 
the proper characteristics or the capacity to develop those characteris- 
tics which will contribute toward accomplishing the mission of the sys- 
tem. Selection of staff was defined by Ryan (1977) as the process of 
choosing individuals from among those potentially available for speci- 
fied assignments on the basis of defined criteria (p. 173). Normally, 
the selection of one employee also involves the rejection of other 
potential employees in the process. 

It is important to identify exactly what will be expected of staff 
and to know where potential staff members can be located. A descrip- 
tion of how staff will be recruited under ideal conditions, who will be 
responsible for recruitment in the organization, and the underlying 
direction of the recruiting effort should be included in the description 
of ideal recruiting practices for the organization. 

Recruitment is a crucial factor in affirmative action 
because it is the first procedural point at which equal 
employment opportunity has traditionally been stymied. 
(South Carolina Human Affairs Commission, 1975) 

It is important in projecting the ideal recruitment system to con- 
sider both the recruitment practices involving personal contact as well 
as recruitment through information dissemination. In setting up an 
ideal recruiting procedure, a safeguard to bear in mind is that the 
selection of recruiters is an extremely important element. Tradition- 
ally, recruiting has been carried out largely by white males. This is 
not to say that white male recruiters are Ineffective; to the contrary, 
some of the most effective recruitment programs in corrections have 
been developed by and implemented through tae efforts of white males. 
However, it is possible that there are also qualified racial minori- 
ties and women who might be involved in the recruitment effort. By 
including racial minorities and women on the recruitment team, both in 
the development of the procedures and the implementation of the policies, 
there is an unspoken commitment on the part of the organization to 
affirmative action and equal employment opportunity. It is very impor- 
tant in the ideal projection for the recruitment and selection functions 
of the correctional institutions or agencies to address the topic of 
establishing rapport with minority leaders and resource personnel and 
with organizations serving the interests of minorities and women. The 
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recruiting team should not overlook the possibility of identifying poten- 
tial candidates, particularly for technical, professional, or managerial 
positions, in the traditionally black or women *s colleges, community col- 
leges, and universities. 

In developing and implementing recruitment techniques involving 
information dissemination, it is important to include in the ideal pro- 
jection plans for developing materials which will reach as wide a range 
as possible of potential employees. Ideally the recruitment process 
should result in getting individuals from a target group interested in 
seeking employment in a particular agency or institution. Recruitment is 
not something that will be effective just by chance. Studies have been 
conducted of different recruitment strategies; the results of these stud- 
ies should be taken into account when designing the recruitment system. 

The results of a two-year study in Watts, California, provide valuable 
information for all administrators who are trying to recruit employees 
from special groups. The special demonstration project in Watts was 
designed specifically to develop and test various methods of recruiting 
and retaining black adults. An analysis of the findings revealed that 
recruitment flyers prompted 12.6 percent of all referrals in the second 
year, which was an increase of 5*5 percent over the first year. During the 
two-period of the study, flyers proved to be the most productive recruit- 
ment method. A professional mailing service was utilized to pinpoint more 
accurately the specific target population. Door-to-door distribution of 
flyers was also highly effective. 

An analysis of the results of this study showed that the most pro- 
ductive flyers are created with a minimum of white paper. Colored paper 
is more eye-catching than white paper and can be helpful in pinpointing, 
desirable recruitment areas. The more artistic the flyer, the more effec- 
tive. (Art students can be very helpful in this regard.) A second impor- 
tant finding was that simple wording really made a difference. The flyer 
should answer the questions: Who, What, Ifliere, Why, How, When, and How 
Much . 

A simple, but very important component of recruitment turned out to 
be the thank-you notes which were routinely sent to agencies distributing 
the flyers. 

It also was considered important that a record was kept of local 
parades, sports events and other community activities where large numbers 
of people congregated, and flyers were distributed at these affairs. 

In addition to the use of flyers, it was found in the Watts study 
that it was helpful to have the involvement and help of other commu- ,iu- 
nity agencies. The preparation of slide-tape presentations was considered 
invaluable. It was concluded that audiovisuals are essential and pre- 
sentations should be as brief and concise as possible. 

Inviting community groups to visit was found to be another effective 
recruiting strategy, and it was concluded that distributing information 
packets at community meetings was worthwhile. 
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In using the technique of canvassing, it was found in the Watts 
study that it was essential to provide training for the canvascers, and 
also to have an information packet prepared which canvassers could dis- 
tribute. Each canvasser must have an identification card, and there 
should be some extrinsic reinforcement, such as lunches, provided for 
the canvassers . 

The preparation and use of slide-tape presentations can contribute 
significantly to the goal of equity in corrections. The Watts study 
results indicated that there are some basic guidelines to follow to opti- 
mize use of slide-tape presentations in recruiting. 

1. Write an interesting script and include effective photographs. 

2, Secure a good announcer and lively music. 

3. Have the narration and editing done in a professional recording 
s tudio. 

4, Limit the presentation to 20 minutes, with the goal set at 15 
minutes if at all possible 

5, Avoid dating the presentation by the use of individual names. 

6. Develop a storyboard (a script), before starting to take or 
select pictures. 

The use of brochures is very important in recruiting. It is espe- 
cially important to develop brochures which implement the goals of 
affirmative action and equal employment opportunity. Guidelines have 
been developed for facilitating equity in developing materials for pub- 
lication and dissemination. Reference to these guidelines can be 
extremely helpful (Macmillan Publishing Co. , 1975; Women on Words and 
Images Inc . , n. d.) . 

The procedures and criteria used in the selection of employees are 
critical because they tend to be subjective, and may be misused. In 
projecting an ideal selection practice for an organization, all criteria 
and procedures related to a particular job should reflect the minimum 
requirements necessary for that job category, rather than an abstract 
notion of an ideal employee. The ideal selection criteria will state 
the conditions of prior background required for entry into a program. 
These conditions are determined by characteristics requisite for suc- 
cessful achievement of program objectives, and are stated in terms of 
concepts, skills, knowledge, and attitudes, rather than courses already 
taken (Ryan, 1977, p. 173). 

The selection process is as important as recruitment. The matter 
of selection has been a court issue for a number of years. There have 
been a number of cases in which the courts have had to decide whether 
or not equal employment and affirmative action laws were violated in the 
selection process. One particular concern in the selection process has 
been the use of measurement instruments for the purpose ?f predicting 



job performance. In essence the courts have held that any practice or 
instrument used to measure applicants for employment must be valid and 
reliable for all employees. Since selection is so highly subjective, it 
is very important to have some kind of procedure established to make the 
selection proce^is as equitable as possible. One of the most important 
components of selection is the job analysis. A careful job analysis 
should be performed for each position in the correctional institution or 
agency, and on the basis of this job analysis the minimum requirements for 
successful performance of the job should be determined. In screening and 
selecting employees for positions in a correctional agency or institution, 
it is important to bear in mind the hiring goals and timetables set for 
the institution. In no case should an employer hire a less qualified per- 
son or an unqualified person just to meet an affirmative action or equal 
employment opportunity goal. The relationship between recruiting and 
selection is an important one, as it is essential to develop and implement 
a recruiting program that is so effective that it will result in a pool 
of qualified persons, including women and minorities, established for the 
agency or institution. It is important, also, for each agency or institu- 
tion to keep on file applications for positions from individuals not hired, 
as well as those hired. This application file can serve as an important 
resource whenever new job openings occur. A person may be unqualified to 
fill one particular position, but at a later date another position may 
open for which the individual would have the necessary competencies. 

In the agency equity plan this section,. PROJECT IDEAL RECRUITMENT/ 
SELECTION PRACTICES (2.1.2), is written by describing in as much detail as 
possible the ideal which was projected for the recruiting program and the 
selection procedure . 



PROJECT IDEAL PERSONNEL POLICIES/PROCEDURES (2.1,3) 

Policies are established guidelines with regulatory power. Policies 
establish what may and may not be done, and prescribe the operations to 
be implemented. Procedures refer to the sequence of steps or activities 
to be followed. 

Prescribed policies and procedures are important to achieve equity. 
These policies and procedures should contribute to elimination of discrim- 
inatory practices in areas of wages and salaries, benefits, working con- 
ditions, resignation/layoff /dismissal, disciplinary action and grievance 
proceedings - 

The ideal projection should describe the structure for wages and 
salaries which the agency hopes to achieve at one-, two-, and five-year 
target dates in the future. This structure should be one which ensures 
equity for employees of the organization, without regard to race, sex, 
national origin, or other special reference groups. In the wage and 
salary projection, the base wages and salaries for the different positions 
or job classifications in the organization are given with provision for 
merit increases and percentage cost-of-living increases designed to make 
employment in the organization attractive to prospective employees, 
especially women and minorities. There is no conflict between a true 
merit selection system and equal employment opportunity laws, because 
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each requires nondiscrimination in selection, hiring, promotion, trans- 
fer, and layoff. Each requires that these decisions be based solely 
upon the ability and merit of the individual. The crux of the matter is 
ensuring that, in fact, this system does prevail; and safeguards to 
Implement the concept of merit equally to all employees must be made 
part of the ideal projections. 

Benefits provided to employees by the institution or agency rou- 
tinely include medical, hospital, accident, and life insurance; retire- 
ment; profit-sharing and bonus plans; annual and sick leave; and other 
special privileges. In projecting the ideal, special attention should 
be given to be sure there is no discrimination between men and women 
with regard to benefits. It is especially important to structure the 
benefit system so that benefits are not limited solely to heads of house- 
holds or principal wage earners. This kind of benefit system inadver- 
tently has the effect of discriminating against women in many cases. By 
the same token, it is essential in the ideal projection to see that bene- 
fits which are available to wives and families of male employe ^is are 
equally available to husbands and families of female employees. For 
example, if the ideal projection provides for maternity benefits for 
female employees, there must be equal benefits provided for males. The 
ideal pro jection must be equitable in relation to retirement plans, and 
provision must be made which guards against different optional or compul- 
sory retirement ages based on sex (United States Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, 1972). 

There is no room for working conditions which are not equal in 
every respect for men and women employed in correctional institutions. 
The ideal projection should address the problem of unequal restroom and 
recreational conditions in correctional facilities. The ideal projec- 
tion should include a facility plan which provides modification in the 
physical plant to accommodate men and women equally. The design of the 
offices and work areas must be such that women and men employees in the 
institution have working conditions which facilitate accomplishing the 
mission of the agency. 

The ideal projection includes policies to guide equitable resigna- 
tion practices and procedures. The major point to be addressed in this 
area is to be sure that there is a standard policy governing the proce- 
dures to be implemented by all employees who resign. It is especially 
important to include policies related to what happens to employee bene- 
fits when the employee resigns, and also to address the question of 
resignation under protest and the right to grievance. 

Layoff and dismissal should be included. A point should be made to 
include in the ideal projection provision for developing and implement- 
ing policies relating to pregnancy and childbirth. It is particularly 
important to be sure that there is no policy which excludes employees 
who are pregnant from employment. Disabilities caused or contributed 
to by pregnancy, miscarriage, abortion, childbirth, and recovery are 
temporary disabilities and should be treated the same as any other 
health or temporary disability, with the same kind of insurance and sick 
leave benefits applying. The ideal projection includes target dates of 



one, three, and five years for developing and implementing comprehensive 
policies governing layoff and disnissal to provide equity under the law 
for all employees. The reasons for and procedures to be followed in cases 
of layoff and dismissal must be clearly stated. The ideal projection must 
identify justifiable reasons for layoffs or dismissals, such as insub- 
ordination or unacceptable job performance. Additionally, there should 
be clearly stated, operational descriptions of acceptable evidence to 
document each condition constituting grounds for dismissal or layoff. 

The ideal projection should describe the nature of policies govern- 
ing disciplinary action, including the procedures to be followed, the 
rights of the employees, and the responsibilities of the organization. 
Any policy governing disciplinary action must include provision for the 
employee to have rights of redress, opportunity for access to an ombuds- 
man, and ultimately the right to p:rievance procedures. The policies related 
to disciplinary action must stipulate exactly the nature of conditions or 
performances for which employees are responsible which constitute grounds 
for discipline. There is probably no area of inequity more prevalent 
than the gray area of discipline carried out through informal channels 
and behaviors. This kind of situation occurs when an employee is given a 
less than desirable assignment, particularly one in which the competencies 
and capabilities of the employee are not being fairly assessed or employed. 
This informal discipline is a serious problem, and it is important to 
design and implement policies to safeguard against it. 

The ideal projection must include a description of the policies and 
practices for grievance procedures. 



The rationale for having comprehensive and well defined policies 
and procedures for the redress of employee grievances is found 
in the perspective of the two parties involved. From the employees' 
perspective, knowing that basic rights are safeguarded by estab- 
lished procedures is a source of security and the promise of fair- 
ness. From the employer's perspective, it makes sense to provide 
every possible means for the resolution of grievances internally, 
to forestall intervention by external authorities. (South Carolina 
Human Affairs Commission, 1975) 



There are some basic principles which should be implemented in develop- 
ing a policy to govern grievance procedures in corrections. It is essen- 
tial for the policy to be written, and for an operational description of 
procedures to follow to be written and available to all employees. It 
is not enough just to ha\^ a grievance procedure policy statement. This 
must be in the hands of each employee. An employee never should be in 
a position of wondering just what the procedure is for bringing a griev- 
ance, or just v/hat grounds constitute a condition which would justify a 
grievance. Under ideal conditions all employees have equal access to 
the grievance procedures, and the requirements or conditions for car- 
rying out the procedures are well defined. It is important to see 
that employees are not discriminated against in the grievance process 
through inequitable access to clerical assistance, counsel, or other 
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support services. The grievance procedures should assure all employees 
of freedom from coercion, discrimination, or reprisal. The procedure 
should reflect a philosophy of mutual respect, on the part of both 
employees and employer; and a recognition that both products of and per- 
sons in the organization must be considered. The goals of the correc- 
tional agency must be taken into account, as well as the concerns of the 
individuals employed in that organization. In the ideal projection it 
is important to include in the policy statements the frame of reference 
within which the grievance procedures have been developed, the rules 
governing these procedures, and an operational description of the steps 
to follow in implementing grievances. 

In the agency equity plan, the section PROJECT IDEAL PERSONNEL 
POLICIES /PROCEDURES (2.1.3) is written by presenting the ideal which is 
projected for the agency. This should be the result of brainstorming 
and should be a consensus product. 



PROJECT IDEAL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE (2,1,4) 

Organizational structure refers to the manner in x>;hich the employees 
of an agency are organized, the provisions for upward mobility of the 
employees within the agency, and the lines of authority and responsibil- 
ity between units and individuals employed in the agency. 

Projecting the ideal organizational structure is important since 
this section establishes goals for career advancement opportunities and 
equitable job descriptions. It is the ideal organizational chart which 
establishes a basis for fair and just relationships regarding authority 
and responsibility. 

In an ideal situation the organization ensures equity for all the 
employees. One aspect of this, which also relates to the policies gov- 
erning promotion and advancement of employees, is that there must be 
equal access for .ill employees to the promotional opportunities in an 
organization. Another component of organizational structure relates to 
staff development for employees. There must be equal access by all 
employees to education and training opportunities so that all employees 
have the chance to become qualified for promotions. 

In corrections it is especially important to see that there is a 
commitment on the part of management to the recruitment and advancement 
of women and minorities at managerial, professional and technical levels, 
A skills bank is a useful device to facilitate upward mobility within 
an organization. The skills bank essentially is an ongoing record of 
the skills possessed by employees in the organization, together with a 
statement of the employees* career objectives. The responsibility of 
management to develop and maintain a suitable climate for growth is 
probably one of the most important factors ensuring equity for women. 
It is this climate which provides equitable staff development, career 
counseling, and harmonious relationships between all levels of staff* 
The administration is responsible for creating an environment which 
supports equity for women and minorities in correctional situations. 
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Vfhat the administrator of a particular correctional setting wants is 
x^hat will happen. It is the administrator who will really determine the 
extent to which women and minorities are employed and at what levels. 

The results of legislative, bureaucratic, and judicial mandates have 
caused managers to place women or minorities in managerial positions. 
This placement has come about as a result of external impositions rather 
than the more normal upward mobility which ordinarily would result in the 
setting. In these cases some of the staff members have been placed because 
of sex or race rather than qualification. The result has been negative, 
because the individuals have failed to perform satisfactorily and failed 
to establish credibility. The remedy for these situations is to provide 
staff development and career counseling for women and minorities. Pro- 
viding staff development and career counseling increases ability to func- 
tion and develops positive relationships among staff. Staff development 
and career counseling assist staff in realizing how their attitudes 
towards their jobs, their subordinates, and their superiors affect the 
chances for upward mobility. 

In projecting the ideal organizational structure, lines of authority 
and responsibility are set. This can be accomplished with organizational 
charts in which these lines are delineated in relation to the positions 
in the organization. Charts can be drawn to project the structure at one-, 
three-, and five-year target dates in the future. 

In the agency equity plan the section PROJECT IDEAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE (2.1.4) is written by describing what the organization will be 
like one, three, and five years in the future, if the ideal is realized. 
This will include presenting organizational charts, with lines of author- 
ity and responsibility delineated; describing access to career counsel- 
ing and staff development opportunities; and, in general, describing the 
possibilities for career advancement within the agency. 



PROJECT IDEAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (2.1.5) 

Staff development refers either to the planned programs of education 
and training provided in-house or to those offered by outside agencies 
and made available to employees of the agency. Staff development programs 
are intended to develop knowledge, skills, and attitudes required for 
effective performance in an employee's present position and to prepare 
the individual for career advancement. 

It is important to make staff development opportunities available to 
all employees, from the standpoint of both the benefits this will bring to 
the agency and what it will mean to the person. As employees are better 
prepared for their jobs, they are able to contribute more to the realiza- 
tion of the agency's goals. At the same time, employees will be able to 
advance within the organization and to perform successfully at higher 
levels when they are given the chance to develop the specialized skills 
essential for the higher level positions. Staff development is particu- 
larly important for women and minorities because of their need for training 
in managerial skills and leadership roles. 
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In the agency equity plan the section PROJECT IDEAL STAFF DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM (2.1.5) is written by describing what would constitute an 
ideal staff development program for the agency ^ including both the kinds 
of opportunities to be offered in-house and the access to opportunities 
for external training programs. This should include a description of 
who will participate in training ^ the kinds of training , and the amount 
of participation , 



ANALYZE REAL-LIFE SITUATION (2.2) 

The next step after projecting the ideal is to analyze the real- 
life situation. Analysis is the process of taking a whole organization, 
structure, or object and breaking it down into its component parts. The 
analysis of the real-life situation refers to taking available data about 
the agency which relate to equity and categorizing these data appropri- 
ately. The result should be to describe in as much detail as possible 
the existing situation in the agency with regard to the workforce comple- 
ment, recruiting and selection procedures, policies, and organizational 
structure . 



The analysis of the real-life situation is important. It represents 
an information subsystem for achieving equity in the agency. This analysis 
is necessary to realize the development and implementation of affirmative 
action and equal employment opportunity. There is little question that 
the planning function of any system or program is facilitated and improved 
by having carefully analyzed data. Caffrey and Mosmann (1967) concluded 
that simulation and modeling are useful in analyzing data for a system. 
In the design of a delivery system, as well as in the monitoring stage of 
system operation, it is essential to have relevant data about the compo- 
nents which make up the affirmative action and equal employment opportunity 
programs . 



In the agency equity plan^ the section ANALYZE REAL-LIFE SITUATION 
(2.2) is written by defining the terms , establishing the importance of 
this analysis for the agency, and then stating that the analysis will 
include descriptions of the current workforce (2.2.1) , current recruit- 
ment and selection practices (2.2,2), current personnel policies and 
procedures (2.2.3) , current organizational structure (2.2.4), and cur- 
rent staff development program (2.2.5). Samples of formats for gathering 
data on the real-life situation are found in Appendix C. 



DESCRIBE CURRENT WORKFORCE (2.2.1) 

The description of the agency workforce is a comprehensive profile 
of the total workforce employed by the agency. This includes a summary 
of complete workforce records, including quantitative and subjective data, 
both current and historical. 



It is important to describe the workforce as it exists in the 
current situation. This description provides the base.line for compari- 
son with the ideal that was projected for the agency. The superordinate 
goal for the equity plan is the attainment of the perfect workforce for 




the agency. There is no way to realize this without first establishing 
what that perfect workforce would be, and then comparing this Ideal with 
what actually exists. From this point it Is easy to determine where the 
discrepancies lie, and to take appropriate steps, through recruitment, 
selection, policy making, and organizational structure, to work toward the 
desired ends. It can be seen that a key component in this entire process 
is giving an accurate, complete picture of the current workforce as it 
exists within the agency. 

In the equity plan, the section DESCRIBE CURRENT WORKFORCE (2.2.1) 
is written by presenting a profile of the existing workforce. At a minimum 
the following data should be recorded to describe the total workforce in 
the agency in which the equity plan will be implemented: 

1. Age (range, average number and percent in various age brackets) 

2. Sex (number and percent of male and female) 

3. Ethnic background (number and percent in different backgrounds) 

4. Marital status (number and percent married and single) 

5. Job classification (number and percent in different major 
classifications by sex and race) 

6. Salary (number and percent at different levels by sex and race) 

7. Educational achievement (number and percent at different levels 
by sex and race) 

8. Length of service (number and percent at different stages by 
sex and race) 

Additional data should be provided if available . The idea is to provide in 
tabular form a composite picture of the total workforce, not to identify 
or describe a single individual. As much data as possible should be recorded 
to describe the workforce. An information processing form could be used to 
record data about the workforce. Wherever possible the analysis of the 
current situation should be made from an historical perspective. The 
analysis should include a breakdown of the number of job applicants , the 
number employed, the rates of attrition, and promotions by race, sex, and 
job category for a minimum of two years' time. 

DESCRIBE CURRENT RECRUITMENT/ SELECTION PRACTICES (2.2,2) 

Recruitment and selection practices refer to the way in which new 
employees are identified and encouraged to apply for employment in the 
agency, and the process which is carried out in deciding which applicants 
to hire. 

It is important to describe exactly what is happening in the present 
situation with regard to recruitment and selection of new employees. 




This description establishes a baseline to be compared against the ideal. 
Subsequently, the comparison will result in setting recruitment and selec- 
tion goals and implementing procedures which will result in equity in 
these activities, as well as leading to equity in the total workforce 
structure . 

In the agency equity plan, the section DESCRIBE CURRENT RECRUITMENT/ 
SELECTION PRACTICES (2.2.2) is written by presenting a description of 
the current procedures used to recruit and select personnel , The 
description of the selection practices and procedures should include 
any tests or other selection criteria which are used. A list of the 
recruiting sources used in finding applicants should be included in the 
description of recruitment. A statistical picture should be given of 
the personnel involved in recruiting, by race ^ job title, and sex of 
recruiters; the primary places which are visited by recruiters should 
be identified ; the person-to-person recruitment process should be 
described; and a statistical description of recruitment through dissemi- 
nation of materials should be given, 

DESCRIBE CURRENT PERSONNEL POLICIES /PROCEDURES (2.2.3) 

Personnel policies and procedures refer to existing regulatory 
guidelines and activities carried out with regard to employees of the 
agency. 

A review of the current personnel policies and practices is impor- 
tant and will be. helpful to system planners in identifying areas which 
may be discriminatory and also in pointing out possible ways to achieve 
af f irmat ive act ion . 

In the agency equity model, the section DESCRIBE CURRENT PERSONNEL 
POLICIES/PROCEDURES (2,2.3) is written by giving a description, including 
statistical data, of all personnel policies and practices which are rele- 
vant to the particular agency. The idea is to present a composite picture 
of all of the current policies and procedures related to the personnel 
employed in an agency. The same kinds of data as those included in the 
ideal projection for personnel policies should be included here. This 
will make it possible to compare the ideal and real policies . 

DESCRIBE CURRENT ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE (2.2.4) 

The description of the existing organizational structure refers to 
the summary of the way in which employees of the agency are organized, 
the opportunities for upward mobility within the agency, and the lines 
of authority and responsibility between units and individuals employed 
in the agency. 

The description of the organizational structure is important, because 
it will provide a basis against which the ideal organizational structure 
can be compared. The discrepancies between ideal and real will point to 
needed changes in order to achieve equity in the agency. 
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In the agency equity plan, the section DESCRIBE CURRENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL STRUCTURE (2.2.4) is written by describing what the organization 
actually is like at present. This includes presenting organizational 
charts, with lines of authority and responsibility delineated; describ- 
ing access to career counseling and staff development opportunities; and, 
in general, describing the possibilities for career advancement within 
the agency. 

DESCRIBE CURRENT STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (2,2.5) 

The current staff development program refers to the existing oppor- 
tunities for education and training within the agency, and the access to 
programs offered by outside agencies. 

It is important to describe the existing staff development program 
as this will provide a basis against which to compare the ideal staff 
development program that was projected for the agency. The discrepancies 
between the ideal and the real will indicate the need for developing more 
programs in-house and making more opportunities on the outside available, 
as well as giving some indication of the extent to which attention must 
be given to increasing access to staff development opportunities for 
women and minorities. 

In the equity plan the section DESCRIBE CURRENT STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM (2.2.5) is written by indicating the education and training pro- 
grams offered by the agency which are available to employees, including 
a breakdown by sex and race with regard to participation in the past 
year. Included also is the same information with regard to programs 
conducted by outside agencies . 



DETERMINE/PRIORITIZE NEEDS (2.3) 

Determining needs refers to the process of comparing the ideal pro- 
jection with the real-life situation and identifying disparities or dis- 
crepancies between ideal and real. Prioritizing needs refers to placing 
the discrepancies in order of urgency of attention and feasibility of 
addressing attention to the need at that time. 

It is important to determine needs. These discrepancies between the 
ideal and the real provide a basis for evaluation and also help in priori- 
tizing goals. 

In the agency equity plan the section DETERMINE /PRIORITIZE NEEDS 
(2.3) is written by defining the concepts and then establishing the 
importance of identifying the equity needs in the agency for which the 
plan is being developed. Finally, a statement is given which indicates 
that the needs assessment will be accomplished by first determining 
needs and then placing those needs in priority order. 



DETERMINE NEEDS (2.3.1) 



Determining needs refers to identifying discrepancies between the 
ideal and the real-life situation with regard to the workforce, recruit- 
ment and selection, personnel policies, organizational structure, and 
s taf f development . 

Determining these needs is important as a prerequisite to finaliz- 
ing goals and deciding on means to achieve the goals. 

In the agency equity plan this section, DETERMINE NEEDS (2.3.1), is 
written by giving a brief statement to the effect that the needs for 
equity in the agency will be determined by comparing the ideal projec- 
tion and the real-life situation with regard to workforce needs 
(2.3.1.1)/ recruitment and selection needs (2.3.1.2); personnel poli- 
cies and procedures needs (2.3.1.3); organizational structure needs 
(2.3.1.4); and staff development needs (2.3.1.5). 



DETERMINE WORKFORCE NEEDS (2.3.1.1) , The workforce needs refer to 
disparities or discrepancies between the ideal and the real in relation 
to the number and type of personnel required to carry out the functions 
of a particular correctional institution or agency. Determining work- 
force needs requires a comparison of the ideal workforce described in 
(2.1.3) and the actual workforce described in (2.2.3). Workforce needs 
are related to the competencies required as well as to the numbers of 
minorities and women required. 

It is important to establish as accurately as possible the workforce 
needs. More than any other set of needs, this set will play a critical 
part in actually realizing equity for the agency. It is the set of 
the workforce needs that will largely determine what goals will be set 
for recruiting, selection, policy making, organizational structure, and 
staff development. All other needs are secondary to the workforce 
needs . 

In the agency equity plan this section, DETERMINE WORKFORCE NEEDS 
(2.3.1.1) , is written by comparing the ideal with the real, and giving 
the results in either chart or paragraph form. It would be appropriate 
to include an introductory section establishing the importance of these 
needs in the agency's equity plan. 

DETERMINE RECRUITMENT/SELECTION NEEDS (2.3.1.2) . The recruitment 
and selection needs refer to the disparities or discrepancies between 
the ideal recruitment and selection practices described in (2.1.2) and 
actual practices described in (2.2.2). Needs in recruitment and selec- 
tion practices are determined by comparing the ideal recruitment and 
selection practices with those currently being employed. 

It is important to determine the recruitment and selection needs, 
since the way in which individuals are encouraged to apply for employ- 
ment in the agency and the procedures for selecting employees will be 
major factors in achieving the desired workforce for the agency. 
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In the agency equity plan this section, DETERMINE RECRUITMENT/ 
SELECTION NEEDS (2.3.1.2), is written by listing the discrepancies between 
the ideal projection for recruitment and selection and the actual recruit-- 
ment and selection practices in the real^life situation. The section 
can be presented in chart or paragraph form. 



DETERMINE PERSONNEL POLICIES/PROCEDURES NEEDS (2.3.1.3) . The per- 
sonnel policies and procedures needs refer to the disparities or discrep- 
ancies between the ideal personnel policies and procedures to develop 
and implement affirmative action and equal employment opportunity and 
the personnel policies and procedures which are currently in force. It 
is important to determine personnel policies needs since a lack of poli- 
cies to support the concept of equity will make it impossible to reach 
the desired ideal projected for the workforce. The personnel policies 
and procedures needs are determined by comparing the ideal personnel 
policies and procedures (2.1.1) with the personnel policies and proce- 
dures which currently exist (2.2.1). 

In the agency equity plan the section DETERMINE PERSONNEL POLICIES/ 
PROCEDURES NEEDS (2.3.1.3) is written by stating the discrepancies between 
the ideal and the real with regard to personnel policies and procedures. 
This can be presented in chart or paragraph form. 



DETERMINE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE NEEDS (2.3.1.4) . Organizational 
structure needs refer to the discrepancies between the ideal organiza- 
tional structure for a correctional setting described in (2.1.4) and the 
description of the organizational structure as it really exists, which 
was described in subsystem (2.2.4). The organizational structure needs 
are determined by comparing what is desired to what is on hand. 

Determining the organizational structure needs is important since it 
is likely that changes will have to be made in lines of authority and 
responsibility, provision for upward mobility, and job descriptions in 
order to realize ultimately the desired workforce structure. 

In the agency equity plan this section, DETERMINE ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE NEEDS (2.3.1.4), is written by presenting in chart or paragraph 
form the discrepancies between the ideal and the real with regard to the 
organizational structure of the agency. 

DETERMINE STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS (2.3,1,5) > Staff development 
needs refer to the discrepancies between the ideal projected for staff 
development in the agency and the existing staff development opportuni^ 
ties afforded employees of the agency. 

Determining the staff development needs is important in equity 
planning, since the provision of education and training opportunities 
will play a significant part in ultimately realizing the desired work- 
force structure. This is particularly important in realizing the 
desired level of participation by women and minorities in technical. 
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managerial, and professional positions, for which specialized training 
w^.ll be required. 

In the agency equity plan the section , DETERMINE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS (2.3.1.5) is written by presenting the discrepancies between the 
ideal that was projected for staff development and the actual staff 
development opportunities in the agency. This can be done in either 
chart or paragraph form. 

PRIORITIZE NEEDS (2.3.2) 

Prioritizing needs means placing the needs which have been deter- 
mined into priority order based upon urgency of addressing the need and 
feasibility of fulfilling the need. Urgency refers to the immediate 
importance in meeting the need; feasibility refers to the possibility 
of meeting the need. 

Prioritizing needs is important because it alerts the agency or 
institution to disparities or discrepancies which should be addressed 
first. Usually there are more disparities than can be addressed at one 
time and a timetable needs to be established. Thus, one of the most 
important steps in assessing needs is to prioritize the discrepancies. 
1-lager (1970), in considering the entire spectrum of analyzing perfor- 
mance problems, emphasized the need to determine the importance of 
discrepancies once the nature of the discrepancies has been determined: 

Not every discrepancy between what people do and what we would 
like them to do is worth trying to eliminate. It is simply not 
realistic to expect to be able to remold the world into an 
image of our own desires. We must be selective about which 
discrepancies to attack. The way to do that is to check the 
consequences of leaving the discrepancy alone. A useful 
thing to do is to complete the sentence: "The discrepancy 
is important because. ..." This will help you avoid . . . 
the head nodding that is so easy when the question is asked 
in the yes-no form. Completing the sentence will force into 
the open the reasons why someone says the discrepancy is impor- 
tant. Once that is done, the importance of the discrepancy 
can be evaluated more realistically. (p. 12) 

The process of establishing priorities is accomplished by rating 
and rank-ordering the needs which have been identified. A chart is a 
helpful tool for prioritizing needs. l^en a chart is used, list all 
needs to be priori Lized on one axis. On the converging axis list the 
criteria for rating. Each need may then be rated, and the ratings 
placed on the grid. The two major criteria to be considered in rating 
are urgency and feasibility. A need may be identified which is seen 
as tremendously urgent, but, given the existing situation there is no 
way to see how anything might be done to meet the need in the fore- 
seeable future. Thus, the feasibility would be very low; urgency would 
be high. The need probably would fall about midpoint on a grid. 



With the completion of prioritizing needs (2,3.2), the equity needs 
assessment for the agency is complete. The next step is to establish 
goals and decide on the best possible means for achieving those goals. 
In determining ends and means, information from the rationale (1.0) and 
the results from the needs assessment (2,0) are synthesized in an opera- 
tional plan. The rationale and the needs assessment constitute the front 
end of the planning process. Without these essential first steps there 
is no way to accomplish systematic, proactive planning. 



Conclusion 



This chapter discussed the assessment of needs for equity. The 
needs assessment is an important part of planning for equity, since the 
results of the assessment indicate discrepancies between what is desired 
and what in fact is actually the case. The rationale which was developed 
in Chapter I and the needs assessment completed in Chapter II constitute 
the front end of planning, and lay the foundation for setting the objec- 
tives and deciding on means for achieving these objectives. The next 
step is to synthesize desired ends and means for achieving these goals. 

In the agency equity model, the conclusion to Chapter II is 
written by summarizing the content of the chapter and relating it to 
Chapters I and III. 




CHAPTER III 



SYNTHESIZE ENDS/MEANS (3.0) 



Introduction 

The purpose of Chapter III is to state the desired ends to be 
achieved and the means by v;hich these goals will be accomplished. This 
chapter presents the operational blueprint for action for an agency to 
provide and maintain equity. 

The synthesis of ends and means is a statement of desired ideals to 
be achieved and the practices and procedures to be implemented in order 
to achieve these ends. The synthesis of ends and means is accomplished 
by using the foundation for planning which was established in first 
establishing a rationale for the plan and then assessing needs for equity 
in the agency. 

It is important to give careful attention to the synthesis of ends 
and means for equity in the corrections agency. It is this synthesis of 
desired ends and the means for realizing these ends that sets the perfor- 
mance objectives, determines the activities to be implemented to achieve 
the objectives, establishes a time frame in which to progress toward the 
desired ends, establishes the cost, and names the positions which will 
have responsibility for monitoring progress toward each objective. In 
fact, it is in this synthesis of ends and means that accountability is 
ensured. By employing a systematic process for establishing ends and 
determining means, the chances for making the best possible use of avail- 
able resources are greatly enhanced. When a systems approach is implemen- 
ted in setting desired ends and determining means for achieving the goals, 
attention is given to possible contingencies which might arise and alter- 
natives to be considered in light of the various contingencies. For 
example, if there is a likelihood that a correctional institution will be 
required to increase its population from 1,000 to 3,000 within the coming 
five-year period but the population increase is not absolutely certain, 
it would be a good idea to make two plans, contingent on the two possible 
conditions. One plan would be devised in light of a constant population 
of 1,000; the other plan would be made to accommodate a population of 
3,000. Another example of contingency planning would be to vary the 
anticipated appropriation for support of the personnel function in the 
agency. Plan A might be devised against a total budget of $750,000, and 
Plan B might be made with a budget of $900,000 as the outside figure to 
support the personnel function. 

It is important to bear in mind that the equity goals for the agency 
were initially set at the time the ideal was projected. Ordinarily, the 
desired ends which are set forth in the ideal projection tend to be very 
idealistic, and somewhat removed from the realm of practical attainment, 
at least within the immediate future. In this section the goals are con- 
verted to performance objectives which are very specific in nature and 
are attainable within a given time limit. 
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In the agency equity plan the introduction to Chapter ill is writ- 
ten by describing briefly the relationship of the preceding chapters to 
this one, and by including a statement telling the puroose of Chapter ill. 



STATE EQUITY GOALS (3.1) 

A goal is a desired outcome, general in nature, and somewhat ideal- 
istic and abstract. Goals are not measurable. Goals should not be so 
far removed from reality as to be meaningless. Neither should they be 
so pedestrian that no effort is needed to accomplish them. 

Goals may be either acquisitive or retentive. Acquisitive goals 
are desired ends which do not currently exist in the organization. 
Retentive goals are desired ends which currently do exist in the organi- 
zation, and which are deemed important to retain in the future. 

Ends and means are interrelated. There is a hierarchy of ends and 
means. Their interrelationship is expressed in the form of product goals 
and process goals which are implemented in performance objectives. 

Product goals are intrinsic goals. Product goals are considered 
to have worth in and of themselves, and constitute ultimate ends to be 
achieved. The product goals reflect the philosophy of basic assumptions 
of the agency and are compatible with the mission of the agency. The 
achievement of product goals leads to accomplishment of the agency's 
mission. 

Process goals are instrumental goals, and refer to the means by 
which product or intrinsic goals can be attained. Whereas product goals 
refer to the ultimate ends desired for the agency, process goals refer 
to the processes or instrumental means by which the desired ends can be 
achieved. Goals which are very broad in nature and have universal 
applicability are implemented in process subgoals which fit a particular 
agency's philosophy and needs. The subgoals subsequently will be imple- 
mented in performance objectives. Subgoals are desired ends, general in 
nature and somewhat idealistic, which are specific to an agency. A 
product goal might be to achieve a workforce implementing the concept 
of equity. A subgoal for this might be for the agency to have a work- 
force complement with equal representation of qualified men and women 
employed in all occupational categories. A process goal might be to 
provide an equitable program of recruitment and selection. A subgoal 
implementing this process goal might be to conduct an in-house recruit- 
ment program. 

The statement of product and process goals is important because it 
establishes the desired outcomes for the agency to achieve equity. 
There is a feedforward from the ideal projec tion . which was made in (2.1). 
This is to ensure that the statement of product and process goals which 
is made in this section (3.1) is compatible with and derived from the 
ideal projection. in fact, the desired ends which were set when the 
ideal was projected and the product and process goals stated in (3.1) 
could be identical. 
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In the agency equity model the section STATE EQUITY GOALS (3.1) is 
written hy defining the terms goal, product goal, and process goal; and 
telling why the statement of equity goals for the agency is important. 
This will be followed by the sections in which the product and process 
equity goals for the agency are stated. These goals will be the same for 
all agencies, since they are universal. They have been derived through 
consensus and have been subjected to review, simulation, and field test, 
and have been held to be viable. 



STATE EQUITY PRODUCT GOAL (3.1.1) 

To implement the mission of equity in corrections, one product goal 
must be attained in every agency. This product goal reflects the concepts 
of affirmative action and equal employment opportunity and contributes to 
the accomplishment of optimum achievement of the agency mission. The 
product goal is to achieve and maintain a workforce complement that imple- 
ments equity within the correctional setting. 

This product goal, or realizing the perfect workforce to implement 
equity, is the most important single element in the equity plan. The 
process goals will be set; subsequently, all will be directed toward 
ultimate realization of the perfect workforce within the agency. 

In the agency equity model this section, STATE EQUITY PRODUCT GOAL 
(3.1.1), is written by stating the goal and telling why it is important 
for the agency. 



STATE EQUITY PROCESS GOALS (3.1.2) 

The process goals which are set will be the same for each agency, 
since these goals, like the product goal of an equitable workforce com- 
plement, have been derived through consensus, evaluated, reviewed, sim- 
ulated, and field tested, and held to be universally viable. The process 
goals are instrumental goals which are considered essential to ultimate 
achievement of the intrinsic product goal, the equitable workforce com- 
plement. There are four process goals which must be accomplished in 
every agency to realize an equitable workforce. These four process goals 
reflect the broad areas to be developed to achieve affirmative action and 
equal employment opportunity in corrections, and at the same time contrib- 
ute to optimum achievement of the mission of the agency. The areas to 
be developed in each agency to realize an equitable workforce are equi- 
table recruitment and selection; equitable personnel policies; equitable 
organizational structure; and an equitable staff development program. 



These process goals are important, as they specify in broad terms 
the means to be employed in order to achieve equity. 

In the agency equity model the section STATE EQUITY PROCESS GOALS 
(3.1.2) is written by telling what the four process goals are, why they 
are important to the agency, and how they relate to the product goal 
which was stated in (3.1.1). In the next four sections these process 
goals will be defined. ^ 
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STATE RECRUITMENT/SELECTION EQUITY GOAL (3.1,2,1) . The goal of 
equitable recruitment and selection refers to developing and maintaining 
an equitable program to recruit and select qualified personnel for a 
correctional agency • 

Recruitment and selection of staff are two of the most important 
functions in developing affirmative action and equal employment oppor- 
tunity. System planners should ensure that recruitment and selection 
have high priority in the correctional setting, because it is here that 
the staff is brought in to deliver the redirective program to accomplish 
the mission of corrections. 



STATE PERSONNEL POLICIES EQUITY GOAL (3.1.2.2) , The goal of 
equitable personnel policies refers to developing and maintaininp, 
equitable personnel policies in a particular correctional system.' 



STATE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE EQUITY GOAL (3.1.2.3) . The goal of 
establishing an organizational structure refers to the development of a 
personnel system which will ensure equitable employment from entry level 
to executive/management level. This goal also includes provision for 
fair and just line and staff relationships. 

It is important to determine the most effective way to design an 
organizational structure which is free from systemic bias. Designing a 
viable organizational structure allows planners to identify the areas 
that provide upward mobility for women and minorities. 



STATE STAFF DEVELOPMENT EQUITY GOAL (3.1.2.4) . The goal of staff 
development refers to establishinp; and maintaining an equitable program 
for developing capabilities of personnel to perform satisfactorily in 
their jobs, to be prepared for career advancement, and to realize broader 
career experiences . 



STATE EQUITY SUBGQALS (3.2) 

The product and process goals which are stated in (3.1) are de- 
scribed in broad terms, are universal, and repeat the desired ends which 
were set forth in the ideal projection. These goals must be converted 
to subgoals, which will also be expressed in broad, general terms, bv*: 
these will be directly related to the agency. Subgoals are always 
idiosyncratic in terms of the unique situational factors which are pres- 
ent in a particular setting. The subgoals which are presented in 
this section are intended to serve as examples, and to Illustrate the 
manner in which goals are converted to subgoals. 
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The development of subgoals is an important step in planning for 
equity to be attained by any corrections agency. Once the set of sub- 
goals is established, it is then possible to consider various ways of 
implementing the subgoals, and finally to define the performance 
objectives. 

In the agency equity plan the section STATE EQUITY SUBGOALS (3.2) 
is written by telling what is meant by the term subgoal , and establish- 
ing the importance of the set of subgoals in the agency's equity plan. 
This will be followed by actually stating the product and process subgoals 
for the agency, and implementing the universal product and process goals 
stated in the section (3.1). 

STATE EQUITY PRODUCT SUBGOALS (3.2.1) 

Equity Goal; To achieve a workforce complement that implements equity 

Equity Subgoals; To achieve a ratio of 3 to 1 for men and women 

employed in managerial occupations 

To achieve a ratio of 3 to 1 for women and men 
employed in clerical occupations 

These are examples of equity product subgoals. In the agency equity 
model, the section STATE EQUITY PRODUCT SUBGOALS (3.2.1) states the equity 
product subgoals implementing the major goal of an equitable workforce 
for the agency. 



STATE EQUITY PROCESS SUBGOALS (3.2.2) 
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There are four equity process goals. All of these process goals 
st be achieved in order to realize the product goal of equity in the 
workforce. It is possible that an agency may already be achieving one or 
more of the process goals at a desired level, in which case it would not 

e necessary to develop subgoals for these particular process goals. 
This relates to the idea of goals being acquisitive and retentive. An 
agency wants to retain what it has that represents a desired end, or an 
ideal. It will be interested in acquiring what it does not have in the 
way of desired ends. Thus, of the four process goals, it is possible that 
an agency is already at the desired performance level in one or more of 
the areas. 

The following section gives examples of process subgoals implementing 
the equity process goals. 

STATE RECRUITMENT/ SELECTION PROCESS SUBGOALS (3.2.2.1) . The instru- 
mental ends to be achieved to accomplish the desired recruitment and 
selection program make up the recruitment/selection process subgoals. 
These subgoals identify the means to be implemented to reach the desired 
recruitment and selection program for the agency. Following are examples 
of recruitment and selection process subgoals: 



Process Goal : To develop and maintain an equitable program for 
recruiting and selecting qualified personnel 

Process Subgoals : To conduct a community recruitment program 

To conduct a recruitment program through mail 
publicity 

To conduct an in-house recruitment program 

To conduct a career opportunities program 

To conduct a systematic staff selection program 

STATE PERSONNEL POLICIES PROCESS SUBGOALS (3,2,2.2) , The instru- 
mental ends to be achieved to ensure having the desired personnel poli- 
cies and procedures constitute the personnel policies process subgoals. 
These subgoals identify the means to be implemented to reach the 
desired personnel policies and procedures for the agency. Following are 
example process subgoals for personnel policies and procedures. 

Process Goal : To develop and maintain an equitable personnel 
policies and procedures program 

Process Subgoals : To develop policies for building standards 

implementing equity 
To develop a program for continual analysis 

and review of policies 
To develop policies for equity in leaves 
To develop policies for equity in promotions 
To develop policies for equity in salaries and 

wages 

STATE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE PROCESS SUBGOALS (3,2,2.3) . The 
instrumental ends to be achieved to ensure having the desired organiza- 
tional structure constitute the organizational structure process sub- 
goals. These subgoals identify the means to be implemented to reach the 
desired organizational structure within the agency. Following are 
examples of organizational structure process subgoals: 

Process Goal : To develop and maintain an organizational structure 
and contextual setting which provides equitable 
employment from entry level to executive/managerial 
categories and provides equitable line and staff 
relationships 

Process Subgoals : To develop a staff grievance procedure to ensure 

equity 

To develop an organizational chart with equitable 
line and staff relationships 

To provide open access to specialized managerial 
training 

To review and revise job descriptions to ensure 
equity 

To establish and maintain a communication network, 
supporting equity 
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STATE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESS SUBGOALS (3.2.2.4) . The instrumental 
ends to be achieved to ensure having the desired staff development program 
constitute the staff development process subgoals. These subgoals iden- 
tify the means to be implemented to reach the desired staff development 
program for the agency. Following are examples of staff development pro- 
cess subgoals: 

Process Goal : To establish and maintain an equitable program for 
developing capabilities of personnel to perform 
satisfactorily in their jobs, to be prepared for 
career advancement, and to realize broader career 
experiences 

Process Subgoals : To provide a career decision-making program 

To provide a managerial skills program 
To provide a role-modeling program 
To provide a leadership-training program 
To provide a values clarification program 

CONSIDER PARAMETERS/RESOURCES/CONSTRAINTS (3.3) 

The next step after determining the subgoals to be accomplished by 
the agency is to consider parameters, resources and constraints. This 
will make it possible to determine if the future is absolutely certain 
and a commitment plan can be developed, or if there is some uncertainty 
with two or more possible futures in view, in which case contingency plans 
will be in order. It is important to analyze the parameters, resources 
and constraints to determine whether it will be necessary to develop two 
or more alternative plans. This analysis also needs to be done before 
performance objectives are defined. 

In the agency equity model the section CONSIDER PARAMETERS/RESOURCES/ 
CONSTRAINTS (3.3) is written by briefly stating the relationship of this 
step to the preceding development of goals and subgoals and telling how 
this activity will determine the kind of operational plan to be devised. 

SPECIFY PARAMETERS (3.3.1) 

A parameter is a requirement of a system. Parameters are givens . 
They include time, money, staff, facilities, hardware and software- 
Parameters take on special significance when quantified, that is, assigned 
numerical values. Every system has parameters, that is, the requirements 
or givens for system operations. However, the numerical values assigned 
to parameters can vary from system to system or within a system. Each 
parameter should be analyzed and specified with care and precision, 
because parameters represent the requirements for implementing a given 
affirmative action and equal employment opportunity program. A sample 
form for listing parameters is in Figure 1. 
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PARAMETER 



DESCRIPTION 



QUANTIFIED 
PARAMETER 



Time 



Finances 



Staff 



Facilities 



Hardware/ 
Sof tware 



Amount of time to start and 
conduct an affirmative ac- 
tion program 

Amount of money to support 
an affirmative action pro- 
gram, including salaries, 
materials , repair , supplies 
and rent/capital outlay 

Personnel to initiate and 
maintain affirmative ac- 
tion in the correctional 
setting 



Space available for pro- 
gram purposes 

Equipment and supplies 
for program use 



3 months/start 
2 years conduct 
program 

$50,000 



1 administrator, 

2 clerks, 3 re- 
cruiters, 2 stenog- 
raphers, 1 key- 
punch operator 

A offices, 1 
15 X 20 room 

1 car, 4 type- 
writers, 4 desks, 
office supplies 
for 5 persons 



Figure 1. Example of reporting parameters 

It is important to remember that while parameters cannot change, 
the numerical values of each parameter may be varied under different 
conditions in a system. Contingency planning will be related to the 
changes in these numerical values of parameters. By varying the values 
of the parameters, it is possible to determine what solutions will be 
needed in order to accomplish the product goals of a system. The next 
step in synthesizing the contingency or commitment plans is to identify 
resources and constraints. 



In the agency equity model, the parameters for the equity plan must 
be given. In the event that there are two or more possibilities as 
far as numerical values are concerned, the section which lists 
quantified parameters should he divided into two or more columns, iden- 
tified as Conditions A, B, . . . n. In these columns the various sets of 
parameters will be listed. Ordinarily there would be no more than two 
or three columns, representing the most pessimistic, the most probable 
ana the most optimistic conditions . 
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IDENTIFY RESOURCES AND CONSTRAINTS (3.3.2) 
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A resource is defined as an asset to the operation of a system. 
Resources are those things of value which contribute to the success of a 
system. A constraint is defined as a known restriction or obstacle which 
hinders progress in the design, development, operation, or maintenance of 
a system. A constraint would be an obstacle standing in the way of realiz- 
ing the goals of affirmative action and equal employment opportunity in a 
correctional setting, whereas a resource would be anything that would facil- 
itate achieving equity. Parameters can be either resources or constraints. 

In the agency equity model this section, IDENTIFY RESOURCES AND 
CONSTRAINTS (3.3.2) ^ is prepared by identifying the resources and con- 
straints in the particular agency. This will require listing resources 
and constraints . Identify resources by listing the factors which affect 
the system in a positive manner to achieve product goals. A resource for 
achieving affirmative action and equal opportunity would be the amount of 
money which has been budgeted for the program^ Another resource would be 
the amount of time in which to start an affirmative action program. What- 
ever factors optimize the possibility of accomplishing the system's mission 
should be listed and analyzed. Identify constraints by listing all of the 
factors which may stand in the way of achieving affirmative action and 
equal employment opportunity in a particular correctional setting. Con- 
straints may be either internal or external. External constraints refer 
to those constraints imposed on a system from an external source. A hiring 
restriction , or freeze, is an example of an external constraint . Internal 
constraints are those constraints which have been imposed from within a 
system. An example of an internal constraint may be a policy which will 
not allow female staff on a maximum-security cellblock . The challenge is 
to determine which internal constraints could possibly be overcome simply 
by removing a particular policy or procedure. In some instances a con- 
straint could be turned into a resource. 



DETERMINE COMMITMENT OR CONTINGENCY PLAN (3.4) 

As soon as the resources and constraints have been analyzed and param- 
eters established , it is possible to determine what kind of plan this 
will be: commitment or contingency* If there is only one set of param- 
eters, the plan will be a commitment plan. This requires the design- 
ing of activities within the limits set by tli parameters. No alternatives 
will be considered. 

If there are two or more sets of parameters, these will be con- 
tingency plans. Each set of parameters describes one contings^ncy condition. 
The activities to be implemented and the outcomes to be expected under each 
set of contingency conditions will be described. 

It is important to decide whether the future is certain or uncertain, 
as this determines the kind of plan to be developed. In the case of an 
uncertain future, with the possibility of two or more sets of parameters, 
it is extremely important to be prepared for these possible futures by 
having planned in advance what to do, who will be involved, and when and 
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where the activities will take place in order to accomplish the desired 
equity goals. 

In the agency equity plan this section j. DETERMINE COMMITMENT OR 
CONTINGENCY PLAN (3.4 ), is written by giving a brief introduction 
explaining the nature of the two plans. This is followed by stating 
which kind of plan will be appropriate for the agency, and finally by 
presenting the plan in skeletal form by listing the parameters and 
stating the subgoals to be accomplished for each listing. An example of 
the presentation of two alternative contingency plans is given in the 
following section. 

PRESENT CONTINGENCY PLAN (3.4.1) 

The most pessimistic set of conditions would be as follows: 

6 months to start ' 
1 year to conduct program 

No additional funds 

1 administrator .50 FTE Affirmative Action Officer 
1 clerk .50 FTE 

6 volunteers at 20 hours/week each 
Office, 20 X 14 
1 car 

1 typewriter 

2 desks 

Office supplies up to $500 

Given the conditions described above, the following subgoals 
will be accomplished: 

To provide a managerial skills program 

To develop policies for equity in leaves 

To develop policies for equity in promotions 

To develop policies for equity in salaries 

To develop a program for the review of policies 

PRESENT CONTINGENCY PLAN (3.4.2) 

The most likely set of conditions would be as follows: 

Time 6 months to start 

2 years to conduct program 

Finances $50,000 

Staff 1 administrator .50 FTE 

1 stenographer 

6 volunteers at 20 hours/week each 



Time 

Finances 
Staff 

Facilities 

Hardware/ 
Software 
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Facilities Office, 20 x 14 



Hardware/ 1 car 
Software 1 typewriter 

2 desks 

Office supplies up to $500 

Given the conditions described in above, the following subgoals will 
be accomplished: 

To provide a managerial skills program 

To provide a leadership-training program 

To develop policies for equity in leaves 

To develop policies for equity in promotions 

To develop policies for equity in salaries 

To develop a program for the review of policies 

To develop an in-house recruiting program 

Due to the uncertainty which surrounds most corrections agencies, it 
is likely that contingency plans will be developed. There is an advantage 
in having prepared two or three plans, geared to two or three possible 
contingency conditions. This greatly enhances the probability of success 
xn initiating the plan. Having two or three contingency plans on hand is 
tantamount to having three budget plans to present to a budget and control 
board when an agency is asking for appropriations to support it. If one of 
the budgets is rejected, there are two others ready for presentation. It 
is more than likely that one will be accepted, ^^^hen the future is certain, 
of course, only one commitment plan is necessary. 



STATE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES/DESCRIBE ACTIVITIES (3.5) 

The final step in synthesizing ends and means to achieve equity in 
the corrections agency is the development of the set of performance 
objectives and implementing activities set in a time frame with responsi- 
bility for monitoring progress assigned to someone in the agency. Up to 
this point a rationale has been developed and needs have been assessed. 
These two major activities have established a foundation for developing the 
equity plan. In the agency plan for equity these first two chapters, 
relatively short in length, constitute the orientation to the plan. How- 
ever, the operational guidelines to achieve specified goals are developed 
in Chapter III, in which the desired ends to be achieved and the means for 
doing so are developed. It is in this final section, STATE PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES/DESCRIBE ACTIVITIES (3.5), that the operational blueprint for 
action is synthesized. In developing this section, only one set of objec- 
tives with implementing activities will be enlarged upon. Therefore, if two 
or more contingency plans have been developed in (3.4), it will be necessary 
to decide which one of the plans to implement in the operational guide. If 
there is any question about which one to select, the alternatives can be 
evaluated and the decision made based on this evaluation. Criteria which 
are often used in making such an evaluation include the following: 
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1. Potential for accomplishing the product goal 

2. Cost effectiveness 
3» Practicality 

4. Simplicity 

5. Flexibility 

Other criteria can be established which are appropriate for any 
particular setting. 

As soon as the decision is made concerning which plan to follow, 
the next step is the statement of performance objectives and activities 
which will establish the basis for accountability • Performance objectives 
are measurable outcomes described in operational terms. The statement of 
performance objectives specifies in measurable terms the nature of the 
process to be implemented and maintained and the expected products from 
that operation. For example, a perf onnance objective might be, "Given a 
mail-publicity recruiting program, three mass mailings of informational 
recruitment brochures will be distributed to at least 2,000 women and 
minorities at 3-month intervals within the next 12 months, with a result- 
ing identification of 50 possible job candidates." 

Another example would be, "A management training program is estab- 
lished to prepare 10% of women and minority employees for line supervisory 
positions in one year and with an anticipated job opening at management 
level to place 8% of the women and minorities. The result will be that 
4 out of 5 enrolled in the program will be employed in line supervisory 
positions within 6 months of program completion, and will be able to main- 
tain satisfactory performance in the position for at least 2 years." 

Objectives must not be written in abstract terms. As long ago as 
1962 Mager cautioned that "There are many loaded words open to a wide 
range of interpretation" (p. 11). Such words as "know," "understand," 
"appreciate," and "believe" are open to many interpretations and are not 
explicit enough to be useful as performance objectives. 

In developing objectives it is necessary to consider the needs of 
individuals as well as the context within which the objectives will be 
achieved. This takes into account the agency and community environment, 
and includes situational constraints, available resources, the feasi- 
bility of providing experiences. 

An objective has no inherent meaning; it derives its 
meaning from the specific situation, the population, 
and the product and process defined within a real-life 
program. (Cunha, Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, 
& Wooley, 1972, p. 15) 

Since objectives provide the basis for establishing accountability, 
they must be written in terms which can be evaluated. It is essential to 
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evaluate objectives in order to be sure that they are written in such a 
way that management has directions for action, and that at the same time a 
means of accountability is ensured. 

Realizing the futility evolving from a possible hodge- 
podge of ill-prepared performance objectives, Ryan in 
1969 developed a simplfe, clear, and concise test that 
provides the quality control so necessary. The SPAMO 
test is derived from five words: Specific, Pertinent, 
Attainable, Measurable, and Observable. (Hayball, 1975, 
p. 179) 

The Ryan (1969) SPAMO test requires that objectives be evaluated 
against five criteria, and rewritten until each criterion is satisfied. 
The five criteria are: 

Specificity of objectives . Performance objectives should be 
stated with as much specificity as needed for the decision making at hand. 
Objectives that are vague and ambiguous can only result in meaningless 
and ambiguous plans to implement the objectives. Goals can be presented 
as abstractions, but objectives must be described by the operations that 
define them. Two tests of specificity can be made: (a) degree of con- 
creteness of meaning, and (b) degree of agreement among observers of mean- 
ing. The relative position on a continuum of abstraction, the degree of 
operationalism, and the extent of agreement among observers determine 
specificity. Objectives must be sharply focused. 

2* Per tinence of objectives . Pertinence refers to relevancy. It is 
conceivable that an objective might satisfy the criterion of specificity 
and still be completely unrelated to the situation. It does little if 
any good to have carefully conceived and precisely stated objectives which 
do not support process goals and upon which it is not possible to gain 
consensus concerning the value or worth of the objectives. The test of 
pertinence means seeing that each objective is, in fact, stated in terms 
of the situational context and needs. 

3» Attainability of objectives > An objective must be within the 
realm of possibility for attainment. This is a test of practicality. 
The objectives must be so defined that one could realistically expect 
the desired behaviors to be demonstrated within the time limits and under 
the conditions set forth. This means taking into account the resources 
at hand and any limitations and constraints. Goals are idealistic. In 
fact, goals are established initially in the ideal projection. Objec- 
tives must be down-to-earth and capable of being achieved. There is no 
justification for stating loftily defined objectives with nice rhetoric 
which, for all intents and purposes, probably could never be achieved. 

Measurability of objectives . The test of measurability is deter- 
mined by seeing if the objective describes performance outcomes which can 
be quantified. The concern is with the relationship between desired out- 
come and actual accomplishment. The amount of precision in measurement 
that is required depends on the situation. There must be some way of 
assessing the extent to which the desired outcomes have been realized. 
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The results of measurement provide the basis for evaluation. Measur- 
ability means that some evidence can be produced to document or suggest 
the amount of change which takes place. Every performance objective 
must be capable of being measured. The degree of precision depends on 
the judgment of the decision maker, the state of the art of evaluation^ 
and the availability of measurement techniques or instruments. Objec- 
tives dealing with affective outcomes cannot be measured with the same 
precision that it is possible to obtain with psychomotor or cognitive out- 
comes, but they can be measured. 

5- Observability of objectives . The anticipated outcomes must be 
observable. There must be something which can be seen to indicate that 
the objectives have been achieved. Observation must be capable of being 
made directly or observable outcomes must be identified which can serve 
as a basis for inferring that the desired outcomes have been achieved. 
Every objective is capable of being directly or indirectly observed. 
Observability means that something can be seen, in written form or 
actions, from which to document the degree to which the intended achieve- 
ment of the desired end was realized. 

The importance of this part of the plan cannot be overemphasized. 
It is the statement of the performance objectives which establishes 
accountability. The description of activities, within the time framework 
and with responsibility designated, provides the guidelines for action. 
It is of paramount importance to state the objectives and activities as 
clearly and concisely as possible. There are, of course, an infinite 
number of objectives and activities to implement the product and process 
goals and subgoals. It is up to each agency to decide on the particular 
array of objectives and activities most appropriate for that setting. 
The need for effective systems is just as great in corrections as in 
business, industry, government or the military. The past experience in 
these latter arenas clearly has demonstrated the importance of stating 
objec tives rlearly and publicizing them widely so that all resources in 
the organization can be directed to the achievement of the desired ends. 
The objectives for each agency must be tailored specifically to that 
setting and must reflect the assessed needs for the agency. Each agency 
is unique and must have its own direction and its own means of reaching 
its desired ends. When the time for evaluation comes, the built-in pro- 
cedures are at hand through measurement of progress toward the perfor- 
mance objectives which have been set for the agency. In devising 
activities to achieve desired ends it is important to be as innovative 
as possible. The time frame should be realistic, and the person or 
position designated to have responsibility for monitoring progress 
toward achieving each objective must be provided with the authority 
necessary to implement the responsibility. 

In the agency equity plan the section ^ STATE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES/ 
DESCRIBE ACTIVITIES (3.5) is completed by deciding on the plan to be 
implemented and by presenting in that plan the following : 

1 . Product goal and subgoal 

2. Process goal and subgoal 
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3. Performance objectives to implement the suhgoals 

4. Activities to achieve the objectives 

5. Personnel required and position responsible for monitoring prog-- 
ress 



6. Time schedule with expected progress at specified target dates 

7. Cost estimate 



For each objective and its implementing activities , one person or 
position must be designated to implement responsibility for seeing that 
the objective is accomplished and the activities are carried out as 
planned. Each objective must have a time frame. When complete, the set 
of objectives to be accomplished at one-, three- , and five-year target 
dates can be shown. A cost estimate is required for each objective. When 
the costs for all objectives are combined^ the result is a budget plan in 
which the total expenditure estimate should equal the amount specified in 
the parameters for finances available to support the plan. 

The precise format for presenting the objectives/activities plan is 
up to the individuals involved in developing the plan. There are several 
ways this can be set forth. The presentation should satisfy the follow- 
ing criteria: simplicity , usability , understandability , and flexibility . 

The following is an example of a format which has been used success- 
fully to present the objectives and activities: 

PRODUCT GOAL: To achieve an equitable workforce 

PRODUCT SUBGOAL: To maintain a ratio of 3 to 1 for men and women in 

mana gernen t pos iti ons 

PROCESS GOAL: To develop and maintain equitable recruitment and 

selection 



PROCESS SUBGOAL: To conduct an in-house recruitment program 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: G: n a ma il- publicity recruitment program, 
three mass mailings of informational recruitment brochures 
will be distributed to at least 2,000 women in a 12-month period, 
with mailings at 3-month intervals, resulting in identification 
of 50 potential candidates for employment in management positions . 

ACTIVITIES 



Contract with consulting firm to design informational recruitment 
brochures implementing demonstrated principles of effective pub- 
licity. Including response/reply form 



Develop mailing list 



Review/revise consultant copy of brochures 
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Prepare copy for reproducing 

Print 2f500 copies of brochure 

Address envelopes 

Mail first set 

update mailing list 

Record responses 

Mail second set 

update wailing list a/c returned envelopes 
Record responses 
Mail third set 

Update mailing list a/c returned envelopes 

Record responses 

PERSONNEL: 1 Administrator r 1 Clerk, 1 Volunteer 

Person responsible: Associate Warden for Personnel/ 
Finance 

TIME SCHEDULE: First mailing: 3 months from date 

Second mailing: 6 months from date 
Third mailing: 9 months from date 
Record Results: 12 months from date 

COST: Consultant fees $1,000 

Salaries/wages 5 ,000 
Supplies 500 
Printing 2,500 
Postage 1,000 
$10,000 

A supplemental time schedule and cost sheet should be prepared. 
The time schedule can be made by setting up a timeline and indicating 
the target dates for the completion of product suhqoals and process sub- 
goals. This serves the purpose of establishing milestones to reach 
in the process of working for the ultimate end product. The performance 
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objectives contain the information needed to establish a time schedule 
The time schedule can be developed in chart form, to establish crraphically 
a time framework for the plan. Two techniques which are effective are the ■ 
Program Evaluation Review Technique (PERT) and the GANTT Chart. A PERT 
Chart depicts activities and events against a time frame with the basic 
unit set m weeks. The GANTT Chart is a two-dimensional chart with time 
units shown m months across the horizontal axis at the top and activities 
on the vertical axis at the left side. A black line is drawn opposite each 
activity under the appropriate time units to indicate start, duration, and 
completion times for the activity. 

The cost sheets can be prepared using any standard budget forms show- 
ing income and expenses. The totals must balance with the sum of the 
totals shown for each objective, and also with the parameter set for 
finances to support the equity plan. 



Conclusion 

This chapter presented the blueprint for action to achieve equity. 
Ooals, subgoals, and objectives were set; activities to be carried out 
to implement the objectives were described. A time frame and cost esti- 
mate were given, and the person or position responsible for monitoring 
progress for each objective was identified. This chapter is the heart of 
the equity plan. Chapters I and II provide the foundation through the 
rationale and needs assessment. It is in Chapter III that the operational 
plan for achieving equity is given. 

In the agency equity model the conclusion for Chapter III is written 
by summarizing the content of the chapter and relating it to the precedina 
two chapters. ^ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLANNING MODEL 

1Q77 ''''^^^"'s Equity in Corrections Project was initiated in October. 

1977 in response to a recognized need for increasing equity for personnel 
employed in correctional agencies and institutions. The project mission 
was to design a model program for management and mid -management personnel 
in corrections to enhance awareness of the need for women's equity and to 

Z ZLl ^ "J"^ "^"'^y- '"^^^^"^ implemented with 

two major goals: (1) the development of a model training program for 

management and mid-management personnel; and (2) the development of a 

generalized planning model for management and mid-management personnel to 

use in making equity plans for their agencies and institutions. 

A systems approach was implemented in planning and conducting the 

aoorn/h '"'i'h It was felt that using a systems 

approach would result in the most cost-effective project and would facili- 
tate meeting the need for equity in corrections. A generalized planning 
I- el wc^s developed by Ryan in 1965 and subsequently used to develop 
r^d.is for corrections, vocational education, counseling and guidance, 
c.ult basic education in corrections, career education in corrections 
and management. The generalized planning model is explained in a number 
ot publications, including the following: 

Systems design in the development of counseling and guidance 
programs. Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1970 49 39-45 
(With R. E. Hosford) . ' ' 

Educational management by systems techniques in corrections 
Educational Technology . 1972, 12^, 18-26. 

Organization and ad min istration: A systems ap p.n.nh. Danville, 
Illinois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1978, 

The development of this model involved analysis, synthesis, and 
simulation. The project began with an analysis of the existing real- 
life situation with regard to equity for women and minorities in correc- 
tions. The analysis was made through reviewing literature and interview- 
ing selected personnel in corrections. In general the analysis revealed 
f "/u^'^TZ^^ ^""^ minorities in corrections. The analysis was 

followed by the projection of an ideal system for corrections which would 
provide equity for women and minorities in correctional agencies and 
institutions. A rationale was synthesized which incorporated a set of 
basic assumptions about management ^.l. corrections, women in the labor 
force, and the community. A comparison was made between the ideal pro- 
jection and the real-life situation which resulted in the identification 
of discrepancies. These discrepancies between real and ideal constituted 
the assessed needs with regard to achieving equity in corrections. 

These needs were implemented in the project goals: (1) development 
of a model training program for managers and mid-managers; and (2) develop- 
ment of a generalized planning model. The model training program was 
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designed by project staff with input from the Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the project director, and outside resource personnel. The 
training program consisted of a five-day seminar in which management and 
mid-management personnel from corrections could increase their awareness 
of the problems related to achieving equity for corrections personnel, 
acquire a background of knowledge related to planning for achieving 
equity in corrections and develop skills in systematic planning to pro- 
vide equity for the personnel in their agencies and institutions. The 
model program was simulated, revised, and subsequently validated by 
field test. One five-day seminar on Planning to Achieve Equity for 
Women in Corrections was held in Chicago from June 25 to 30, 1978. The 
results of the evaluation of input, process, and output variables 
support validation of the model program design. The original plan 
called for validating the model program by using the recurrent institu- 
tional cycle design, which controls for error by providing both lon^^i- 
tudinal and cross-sectional testing. However, this design was scuttled 
when the project was modified to accommodate the cut in funding to sup- 
port the project. The one-time only pre-/post-test design was used as a 
substitute. The results documented effectiveness of the program design. 

The generalized planning model was developed by using the consensus 
technique initially to establish a conceptual framework for the model. 
A rationale was developed, including a statement of basic assumptions 
related to use of the planning model. A design committee, including out- 
side resource personnel with representation of minorities and women, syn- 
thesized an outline for the planning model based on the rationale which 
had been established earlier by a task force. The outline was then elab- 
orated by the project staff and an Independent Review Panel — consisting of 
four members appointed by the project director — to produce a planning 
model, including narrative and flowchart. A preliminary draft of the 
model was evaluated and revised, implementing results of the evaluation. 
The revised version was reviewed by the Advisory Committee and outside 
resource personnel. The feedback from the Committee and resource persons 
provided the basis for further revisions and refinements. The test 
edition was validated through simulation, pilot test, and field test. 
Narration simulation was performed by the project staff, and refinements 
were made based on this test. The pilot test was done with a small sam- 
ple of graduate students to validate the separate components of the 
model. Finally, the field test was conducted, wherein the generalized 
planning model was used in a controlled seminar setting exactly like the 
setting for which the model was intended to be u.-^ed by participants 
representing management and mid-management positions in correction. 

There were seven agencies represented in the seminar where the field 
test was held. Seven plans were produced by using the generalized planning 
model. The participants using the generalized planning model evaluated it, 
and subsequently the Advisory Committee reviewed the field-test version 
and made suggestions for further refinements. The project staff implemented 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, taking into account results 
of the field test. The result was: Equity in Corrections: A Generalized 
Planning Model. The purpose of the generalized planning model is to provide 
a guide to direct management and mid-management personnel in designing plans 
to achieve equity in their agencies and institutions. 
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Projecting Change in the Workforce 





A. PROJECTED 
CUMULATIVE ATTRITION 


B . PROJECTED 
CUMULATIVE EXPANSION 


PROJECTED 
JOB OPENINGS (A + B) 


1 Year 


3 Year 


5 Year 


1 Year 


3 Year 


5 Year 


1 Year 


3 Year 


■5 Yftftr 


Officials/ 
Administrators 




















Professionals 




















Technicians 




















Protective 
Service Workers 




















Paraprof ess ionals 




















Office/Clerical 




















Skilled 
Craft Workers 




















Service/ 
Maintenance 




















TOTAL 





















Connnents on Projected Expansion: 

One (1) Year , 



Three (3) Years 



Five (5) Years 
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Attachment A 
Form for Analysis of Policies 

YES NO 



1. Is there a statement of policy? 

2. Does the statement of policy include a non*- 
discrimination clause? 

3. Does the statement specify all areas of 
personnel management? 

4. Does the statement specify affirmative action: 

a. to remove discriminatory practices? 

b. to remove effects of discrimination? 

5. Is there a method of publicizing the policy: 
a» internally? 

b. externally as necessary for recruiting purposes? 

6. Are action steps, responsible officials, and target 
dates identified? 

7. Has an EEO officer been designated? 

8. Does the EEO officer have adequate authority? 

9. Is the method of advising supervisory personnel of 
their duties and responsibilities in affirmative 
action described? 

10. Is the system for ensuring internal compliance 
described? 

11. Is there a grievance procedure action program? 

12. Are all employees aware of the grievance procedure? 

13. Are action steps and responsible officials 
established? 



EKLC 
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Attachment B 

Form for Analysis of Recruitment /Selection 

Area of Recruitment 

The following table Indicates the area from which we normally recruit 
employees in each major job category (Check appropriate spaces): 

County Region State Southeast USA 
Officials and Administrators 

Professionals ~~~~ 

Technicians 

Protective Service Workers ZZZZ!! 

Faraprof essional s 

Office and Clerical 

Skilled Craft Workers 

Service /Maintenance Workers 



The following specific areas comprise the terms used above: 
County 



Region 



Availability of Qualified Persons 

Indicate the availability of qualified racial minorities and females 
In the specified recruiting area for professional or technical 
positions. 



Population in Area of Agency 

The area from which most of this agency's employees commute to work 

has a population of approximately persons • Of this number, 

approximately : 



are White Males 
are Black Males 
are Other Males 
are White Females 
are Black Females 
are Other Females 



There are approximately college graduates in this 

area. Of this number, approximately: 



are White Males 
are Black Males 
are Other Males 
are White Females 
are Black Females 
are Other Females 
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Attachment B 



ERIC 



5. Are manpower agencies, schools and colleges, minority organizations, 
community groups and other manpower agencies used? 

6. Are racial minorities and females involved in recruiting? To what 
extent and in what capacity? 

7 . Are advertising media identified? 

8. Are files maintained on all applicants for a period of at least two 
years? 

9 . Are reasons for nonselection documented? 

10. Is there provision in the affirmative action program for periodic 
review of selection standards? 

11 . Are action steps, responsible officials, and target dates identified? 

12 . Procedures by which openings have been filled in the major Job cate- 

gories. Include any tests or other selection criteria. 

a. Officials/Administrators : 



b. Professionals- 



c . Technicians 



d. Protective Service; 
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Attachment B 

e. Paraprof essionals : 



f. Office/Clerical: 



g. Skilled Craft: 



h. Service/Maintenance: 



ERIC 



Attachmeiit C 
Form for Analysis of Workforce 



Applicants, new hires, and attrition 



1. During the past fiscal year we have had 
Include : 



applicants and they 





MALE 


FEMALE 


EEOC Job Category 


White 


Black 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 


Official/Administrator 














Professional 














Technician 














Protective Service 














Paraprof essional 














Office/Clerical 














Skilled Craft 














Service/Maintenance 














TOTAL 












During the past fiscal year we 
they include: 


have hired 


employees and 












MALE 


FEMALE 


EEOC Job Category 


VJhite 


Black 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 


Official/Administrator 














Professional 














Technician 














Protective Service 














Paraprof essional 














Office/Clerical 














Skilled Craft 














1 

'service/Maintenance 














1 TOTAL 
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Attachment C 



During the past fiscal year we have lost 
they include: 



employees and 





MALE 




FEMALE 




White 


Black 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 


Official/Administrator 














Professional 














Technician 














Protective Service 














Paraprof essional 














Office/Clerical 














Skilled Craft 














Service/Maintenance 














TOTAL 















The following employees and outside agencies normally do most of the 
recruiting for this agency: 



Are hiring goals established: 

a. for racial minorities? 

b. for females? 

c. by ratio? 

d. for mean salary? 

e. with target dates? 

Are promotion goals established 

a. for racial minorities? 

b. for females? 

c. with target dates? 



YES 



NO 



Attachment C 



YES NO 

?• Is the ultimate goal clearly stated? 

8. Is there a target date for achieving the ultimate 

goal? 

9. Is the ultimate goal problematic? 

10. Is the target date problematic? 

11. Are problems relating to the achievement of goals 

described? 

12. Is the method of evaluating manpower utilization 

described? 

13. Is a skills bank maintained? 

14. Are training or educational programs offered or 

made accessible? 

15. Are training and educational programs adequately 

publicized? 

16. Are action steps > responsible officials, and target 

dates identified? 
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Attachment D 

Data Form for Analysis of Organizational Structure 

Staffing Pattern 

a- Attach Employment Data Analysis (Attachment E) , showing all 
employees by race, sex, job category and salary range. 

b. Attach list of all job titles included in each job category 
shown on the Employment Data Analysis form and representing 
persons employed by this agency. 

c. Attach current organization chart. 
Upgrading 

Attach a description of all training programs offered by the agency. 
Include those training programs operated within this agency and those 
training or educational opportunities outside the agency which are 
made available to employees. The analysis includes a description of 
each program, and the number of trainees expected to participate in 
each program during the current fiscal year. 

Evaluation 

The procedures used by this agency to (1) evaluate the performance 
of employees, and (2) maintain records of each employee's skills 
and development are: 



Grievance 



Procedures 



1. FulHke Employees (Temporary Employees Not Included) 



ANNUAL SALARY 


HALE 


FEMALE 




nispdluC 


wnite 




American 
inQian 


Apt on 

Asian 


nispanic 


WillLc 


Til nrtl/ 


Merican 
inQian 


^ finnnn - mnnn 
_} uuguu - [)M[ _ 






















Uiuui - uim 






















UZUUi - U.UIJU 


































































UiUa. * ObOCO 






















n^AAl A7AAA 






















n7AAl AflAAA 

u/uui - ujuuy 






















AQAAI AQAAA 












































lAAAl IIAAA 

ijool - noon 






















nnm ioaaa 






















1 9nni 1 '^n^A 

litUUi - iJlJUU 












































unm - Tinnn 






















iJUUl - IDUUU 






















unm - i7nnn 






















i7nni - ifinno 






















IQAAI 1QAAA 

iouui - iyuuu 






















IQAAI OAAAA 






















?nnni « 9innn 






















21001 . 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















2^001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























0) 
H 

z 

H 

9 

s 
cn 

H 
U 
H 

0 



1. FulI-Tlme Employees (Temporary Employees Not Included) 



ANNUAL SALARY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Hisoanic 


Mil t V 


Black 


Indian 






ViLllLC 




inaian 


$ 00000 - 01000 






















01001 - 02000 






















02001 - 03000 






















03001 - 0^000 






















04001 - 05000 






















05001 - ofiflon 






















06001 - 07000 






















07001 ~ 08000 






















08001 - 09000 






















09001 - 10000 






















10001 - mm 






















11001 - 12000 






















12001 - 13000 






















13001 - uono 






















14001 - 15000 






















15001 - 16000 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















18001 - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























1. Full-Tlme Employees (Temporary Employees Not Included) 



ANNUAL SAURY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Hispanic 


l-Jhite 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


S 00000 - 01000 






















01001 - 02000 






















02001 - 0.3000 






















03001 - 0^000 






















04001 - 05000 






















05001 - 06000 






















06001 - 07000 






















07001 - 08000 






















OSOOl - 09000 






















09001 - 10000 






















10001 - nnnn 






















11001 - 12000 






















12001 - nooo 






















13001 - uooo 






















l^OOl - 15000 






















15001 - 16000 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















18001 - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























1. Full-Tlme Employees (Temporary Employees Not Included) 



MALE 



ANNUAL SAURY 

$ 00000 - oinnn 


Asian 


Hispanic 


lite 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


HisDanlc 


White 

Mil ± U\< 




"liici itdll 

inaian 


01001 - o2onn 






















02001 - 03onn 






















03001 - OidflO 






















04001 - fl'iflnn 






















05001 - flfioon 






















06001 - 07000 






















07001 - 08000 






















08001 - 09000 






















09001 - 10000 






















10001 - nonn 






















11001 - 12000 






















12001 - 13000 






















13001 - uonn 






















UOOl - i5onn 






















15001 - 16000 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















18001 - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















, 20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























FEMALE 



1. FuU-Tlme Employees (Teiporary Employees Not Included) 



ANNUAL SALARY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Hispanic 


lite 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


$ 00000 - 01000 






















01001 - 02000 






















02001 - 03000 






















03001 - 04000 






















04001 - 05000 






















05001 - 06000 






















06001 - 07000 






















07001 - 08000 






















08001 - 09000 






















09001 - 10000 






















10001 - nooo 






















11001 - 12000 






















12001 - 13000 






















13001 - UOOO 






















UOOl - 15000 






















15001 - 16000 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















18001 - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 
























1. FuU-Tlme Employees (Temporary Employees Not Included) 



AVTXntAT CAT 'iDV 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Wnite 


Black 


American 
inaiar. 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


^ f\f\^f\f\ Al AAA 

S 00000 - 01000 






















01001 - 02000 






















02001 - 03000 






















03001 - 04000 






















Ay AAl APAAA 

04001 - 05000 






















ArAA^ A / A A ft 

05001 - 06000 






















A/AAn A*lAnA 

06001 - 07000 






















AlAAl AAAAA 

07001 - 08000 






















ArtAAl AAAAA 

08001 - 09000 






















09001 - 10000 






















1AAA1 4iAAA 

10001 - 11000 „ 






















11001 - 12000 






















1 'lAAl 1 <^AAA 

12001 - 13000 






















1 1 AA 1 1 / AAA 

13001 - UOOO 






















1 ) AA^ 1 r A A A 

1^001 - 15000 






















1 P AA 1 i f AAA 

. ,.15001 - l&OOO 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















W- - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















Um - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















2^001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























1. Full-Tlie Employees (Temporary EMployees Not Included) 



AMMIIAT 5AURY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Hispanic 


l^ite 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


t (\f\(\{\r\ ^\^(\f\f\ 
5 IJlJUlJtJ - 






















01001 - 02000 






















02001 - 03000 






















AOAAI A/AAA 

03001 - 04000 






















a; AAi ACAAA 

04001 - 05000 






















ACAA1 A^AAA 

05001 - 06000 






















AiAAl ATAAA 

06001 - 0/000 






















A7AA1 AOAAA 

0/001 - (8000 






















08001 - 0900Q 






















AAAA1 1 AAAA 

09001 - 10000 






















1AAA1 11 AAA 

lOQOl - 11000 






















1 1 AAl 1 OAAA 

„., 11001 - 12000 






















1 0AA1 1 OAAA 






















lOAAl 1/AAA 

13001 - 14000 






















1/AA1 1 CAAA 

14001 - ..5000 






















1 CAA1 1CAAA 

15001 - 15000 






















I^AAl llAAA 






















llAAl IQAAA 

1/001 - 18000 






















10AA1 IRAAA 

\ml - JUUl 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 

























1. Full-Tlie Employees 


(Temporary Employees Not Included) 


ANNUAL SALARY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 


Spanish 
Sur- 
named 


White 


Black 


Amer. 

Indian 


Asian 


bpanisn 
Sur- 
named 


White 


Black 


Amer. 

Indian 


$ 00000 - 01 onn 






















01001 - 0200(1 






















02001 - n^flof) 






















03001 - flilOOf) 






















Oiool - flsnno 






















05001 - Qfionn 






















_ 06001 - 07Q0(] 






















07001 - 08000 






















08001 - n^.inr 






















09001 - ifloon 






















10001 - iinon 






















11001 - um 






















_ _ 12001 -noon 






















. 13001 -uonn 






















uooi-isono 






















15001 - ifinnf) 






















16001 - 17000 




















1 nn nil 


i?Of 1 - iBOon 






















13001 - 19000 






















^ 19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 2i000 






















_ 2^001 - 25000 






















_..Over 25000 























2. Temporary Employees (Hired as Temporary Employees) and Part-Time Employees 



ANNUAL SALARY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


A?*4 

Asian 


Hispanic 


wnite 


iJiacK 


ftmerican 

illClldll 


noidll 




nil 


Black 


Tndi An 


$ 00000 - 01000 






















01001 - 02000 






















mn " 0300Q 






















03001 - 04000 






















0^001 - 05000 






















05001 - 06000 






















06001 - 07000 






















01001 - 08000 






















05001 - 09Q00 






















09001 - 10000 






















10001 - 11000 






















__il001 - 12000 






















12001 - 13000 






















13001 - UOOO 






















UOOl - 15000 






















15001 - 16000 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 






















18001 - 19000 






















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























2. Tempora 


ry Employees (Hired as Temporary Employe 


es) and Part-Time Employees 


ANNUAL SALARY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Asian 






DidClv 


Merican 
inflian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Tl 1 1 

Black 


American 
Indian 


$ 00000 -oinno 






















01001 - (]?ooo 






















02001 - mm 






















03001 - mm 






















- Q5QQ() 






















05001 - 06000 






















06001 - ir/flof) 






















07001 - ofiono 






















08001 - nqnoo 






















09001 - lf)0()0 






















10001 -nnnf) 






















11001 -i2no() 




— , 


















. 12001 -nnnn 






















13001 . mm 






















uooi -isnnn 






















15001 - 160nf| 






















16001 - 17000 




















1, ..I — 


17001 - 18flO() 






















18001 - 19000 




















19001 - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















22000 . 






















22001 - 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 2V„'in 






















Over 25000 























3. Summary of Employees 



(0. 

w. 
>* 

0. 



MALE 



AMMTUT OAT ADV 

ANNUAL bALAKl 


Asian 


Hispanic 


l^hitt; 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hisi^anic 


White 


Black 


IriM on 
iLiUiail 


5 00000 - OlO()0 






















01001 - n?n()() 






















02001 - O^Oflfl 






















03001 - 04000 






















1^001 - 05000 






















05u0i . Ofinno 






















06001 - 07000 






















07001 - 08000 






















08001 - 09000 






















09001 - lOOOf) 






















IC Jl - 11000 






















11001 - 12000 






















- 12001 - nooo 






















bOOl - 1^100 






















uool - isoon 






















15001 - ifi^nn 






















16001 - 17000 






















17001 - 18000 












































i90Cl - 20000 






















20001 - 21000 






















21001 - 22000 






















22001 . 23000 






















23001 - 24000 






















24001 - 25000 






















Over 25000 























FEMALE 
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Attachment F 
Skills Bank Survey Form 



NAME : DATE_ 

TITLE 

AFFILIATION 



ADDRESS PHONE_ 



1, Highest formal education level (check highest level achieved): 

Elementary School (nongraduate) 

Elementary School (graduate) 

High School (1, but not 2 years) 

High School (2, but not 3 years) 

High School (3, but not 4 years) 

High School (graduate) 

College I (1, but not 2 years) 

College II (2, but not 3 years) 

College III (3 or more years, no degree) 

College IV (4 or more years, no degree) 

College Graduate (Bachelor's Degree) 

Graduate Work (no Graduate Degree) 

Master's Degree (Including those with two Master's Degrees) 

Master's Degree plus 30 semester hours (Including Bachelor of Law) 
Doctor's Degree (all Doctor's Degrees) 



2. If applicable, please indicate major and minor field of specialization: 



3. What additional training have you received? (Non-degree courses, in-- 
service training, career or business schools, workshops, or other 
programs offering skills or training not covered by the above list.) 
Name the course (s) of study: 



4. Which of the following statements best describes your capabilities in 
relation to your present job or position? 

a. My training, experience and general ability are greater 

than my job requires. 

b. My training, experience, and general ability are about 

equal to the requirements of my job. 

c. I could perfomj^jat a higher level but would need additional 

training to do 'iA-i 
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5. Are there any positions, in any department of the agency, for which 
you would like to be considered in the event of an opening? 



Yes No Please list them: 



6. Which of the following best describes your attitude toward your 
position with respect to your career ambition? 

a. I am not satisfied because it is a dead-end position and 

I cannot be advanced without further training and 
reclassification* 



b. I am satisfied with my position because it will give me 
the necessary experience to be promoted to a higher level 
without further training and reclassif Ication, 

c. I am satisfied with my present position and do not desire 
a higher level position. 

d. Other: 



7. Do you desire further training or education to make you eligible for 
career advancement in this agency? 

Yes No What further training or education do you 



desire? 



8. What classes do you think this agency could reasonably provide or 
support to help employees in career development? 



9. How well do you understand the Affirmative Action Program? 

Full understanding Fair understanding 

Little or no understanding 

10. How well do you understand the procedure for filing a complaint under 
the Grievance Procedure? 

Full understanding Fair understanding 

Little or no understanding 



ERIC 
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Attachment F 



11. How well do you understt.nd the procedure for filing a complaint with 
the State Human Affairs Commission? 

Full understanding Fair understanding 



Little or no understanding 



ERIC 
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